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AMENDMENT. 


AMENDMENT. 


WANAMAKER’S. 





MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

sed to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

e General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

lvania for their approval or rejection at a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by or ter 

of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
constitution of the commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met That the following is proposed 
as an amendment to the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth article thereof: 

AMENDMENT. 

Strike out from section one, of article eight, the 
four qualifications for voters which reads as follows: 

‘If twenty-two years of age or upwards, he shall 
have paid within two years, a state or county tax, 
which shall have been assessed at least two months’ 
and paid atleast one month before the election,’’ 80 
that the section which reads as follows ; 

‘‘Every male citizen, twenty-one years of age, 
possessing the following qualifications, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at all elections ; 

First He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shail offer to vote at least two months 
immediately preceding the election. 

Fourth. If twenty-two years of age or upwards, 
he shall have paid, within two years, a state or 
county tax, which shall have been assessed at least 
two months and paid at least one month before the 
election,’ shall be amended, so as to read as follows: 

‘* Every male citizen twenty-one years of age, pos- 
sessing the following qualifications, shall be entitled 
to vote at the polling place of the electiou district of 
a he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where : 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least thirty days. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least thirty days 
immediately preceding the election. The legislature, 
at the session thereof next after the adoption of this 
section, shall, and from time to time thereafter may, 
enact lx ws to properly enforce this provision 

Fourth. Every male citizen of the age of twenty- 
one years, who shall have been a citizen for thirty 
days and an inhabitant of this state one year next 
Jaap ag: J an election, except at municipal elections, 
and for the last thirty days a resident of the election 
district in which he may offer his vote, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at such election in the election district of 
which he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where for all offieers that now are or hereafter may be 
elected by the people: ided, That in time of war 
no elector in the actual military service of the State 
or of the United States, in the army or navy thereof, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district, and the legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which and the 
time and place at which such absent electors may 
vote. and for the return and canvass of their votes in 
the election district in which they respectively re- 


e. 
Fifth. Fer the purpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained or lost a residence by rea- 
son of his presence or absence while employed in the 
service of the United States or the State, nor while en- 
gaged in the navigation of the waters of the State or 
of the high seas, nor while a student of any college or 
seminary of learning, nor while kept at any alms- 
house or jee institution, except the inmates of any 
home for disabled and indigent soldiers and sailors who, 
for the purpose of voting, shall be deemed to reside 
in the election district where said home is located. 
Laws shall be made for ascertainine, by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage hereby established.” 
A true copy of the joint resolution. 
CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

e General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

lvania, for their approval or rejection at a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by order 

of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, That the fol- 
lowing amendment is | rs meee to the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of tennsylvania, in accordance 
with the Eighteenth Article thereof: 

AMENDMENT. 

There shall be an additional article to said Con- 

stitution to be designated as Article XIX. as follows: 
ARTICLE XIX. 


‘The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
hermes | liquor, to be as a beverage, is hereby 
rohibited, and any violation of this prohibition shall 
He - misdemeanor, punishable as shall be provided 
y law. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
to for other purposes than as a bever- 
age may allowed in such manner only as may be 
prescribed by law. The General Assembly shall, at 
the first session succeeding the adoption of this article 
of the Constitution, enact laws with adequate penal- 
ties for its enforcement. 

A true copy of the Joint Resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE great American event has been the celebration in New 
York of the Centenary of the inauguration of President Wash- 
ington, and the bezinning of the National Government. The ar- 
rangements proved good, the weather was propitious, the crowds 
were immense, the order and enthusiasm all that could be desired, 
and the whole affair passed off with eclat. The procession of ships 
escorting the President from Elizabeth to New York, on Monday, 
was a grand feature, and the religious services at St. Paul’s church, 
on Tuesday morning, when Bishop Potter delivered a timely ad- 
dress, the special ceremonies with Mr. Whittier’s poem and Mr, 
Depew’s oration at the site of the original inauguration, the mili- 
tary parade later in the day, the banquet in the evening, and the 
civic and industrial parade the next day, were all fitly conceived 
and successfully carried out. President Harrison bore himself 
well, throughout, sustaining with dignity and sense the great po- 
sition he holds, and supporting honorably the trying comparison 
that would be made with his great predecessor of a century ago. 
Some criticism in detail is no doubt quite possible. The ball,— 
which, on the whole, furnished more occasion for absurd snob- 
bery and personal wrangling than anything else,—degenerated 
after midnight, when fortunately most of the persons whose repu- 
tations we value had departed, into disgraceful disorder. At the 
banquet there was so much emphasis in the demonstration over 
Mr. Cleveland and his wife as savored of politics. Bishop Pot- 
ter’s address at the church was pertinent and strong, and deserves 
to be read widely. It was, however, misleading as to the compar- 
ative condition of the country and its politics at the beginning and 
end of the century. It is true that the national administration 
has come down from the level it occupied in Washington’s time 
in the matter of keeping men in office as long as they were faith- 
ful and competent. But it is rather a mistake to suppose that po- 
litical considerations were not made the basis of appointments 
from the first. And so far as State politics are concerned, espe- 
cially those of the State of New York, there has been steady 
progress since 1789, when not only offices, but bank-charters and 
everything the legislature could bestow, were given on political 
grounds. 





Mr. DEPEW was an orator under some difficulties. The na- 
ture of the oration debarred him from that play of delightful and 
even extravagant humor which makes him the most popular of 
speakers on less solemn occasions. No doubt he felt the depriva- 
tion. But he did wonderfully well under the circumstances, espe- 
cially in presenting Washington as the central figure of our early 
history, and showing how much his own sound judgment and the 
popular confidence in his spotless integrity simplified the prob- 
lems of the new nation. Especially his opposition to the com- 
promisers and the faint of heart in the Convention of 1787 was 
finely emphasized. ‘It is too probable,” Washington said, ‘‘ that 
no plan we propose will be adopted. Perhaps another dreadful 
conflict is to be sustained. If to please the people, we offer what 
we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterward defend our work ? 
Let us raise a standard to which the wise and honest can repair ; 
the event is in the hands of God.” But in the account of the 
Convention, Mr. Depew, while doing full honor to other leaders, 
manages to omit the name of the man who divides with James 
Madison the honor of being the chief author of the instrument 
actually adopted,—we mean James Wilson of Pennsylvania. This 
is an injustice which intelligent historians have lately corrected, 
and which Mr. Depew should not have helped to perpetuate. 

Mr. Whittier’s poem we think happy in everything but its 
metre. The average ear finds it difficult to shift every two lines 








from one form of verse to another. But the greatness of the oc- 
casion is well appreciated, and its personal centre finely charac- 
terized. This indeed is what gives a character of higher unity to 
the commemoration of this year than to any other of our centena- 
ries. It is the one occasion on which the first of Americans is the 
figure which overtops all others. 





THE New York legislature is getting through its work. It 
has passed the new Excise bill, the Fassett bill to regulate labor 
in the State’s prisons, and the Saxton bill to establish the Austral- 
ian secret ballot. None of these measures is ideal in excellence. 
The Excise bill, although somewhat amended since it was first 
reported, falls far below what is needed for the proper regulation 
of the liquor traffic. But it probably is better than can be got 
from the governor of the State, who is certain to find some ex- 
cuse for vetoing it. It is notable that the only northern States 
which have not either Prohibition or High License are New York, 
New Jersey, and Indiana,—the three States whose legislation is 
not controlled by the Republican party. The Democrats control 
the legislature of Indiana, the executive of New York, and both 
in New Jersey. 

The Fassett bill is much better since Mr. Hamilton’s amend- 
ment shut machinery out of the prisons, but it still fails to solve 
the problem of making prisons self-supporting, without permitting 
their competition with free labor. But it is an advance upon any 
previous New York legislation, except in giving the prison-war- 
dens the option of hiring out the labor of the convicts to con- 
tractors. 

As for the Australian ballot, we are very well satisfied that 
our own Legislature has refused to adopt it. It furnishes no 
guarantee against the abuses of our electoral system. The expe- 
rience of both Canada and England is that it puts no check to 
bribery, and certainly intimidation of voters is not at present a 
crying evil of our methods. The provision that the State shall 
print the ballots and distribute them is well enough, and might 
be adopted apart from the rest of the plan. 





PROHIBITION having been defeated in Massachusetts, the 
State now comes under the operation of a system of restrictive li- 
cense in all those of its towns which did not vote against license 
at the annual election. Thus in Boston, which has had some 
3,000 licensed saloons, the new law allows of only 780, or one for 
every 500 of its people. That the charge for a license under the 
new system is higher than before is not essential. The reform 
would be as complete if the license were given away. It is only 
for reasons of revenue that any charge need be made at all, 
When License Commissioners are authorized to reduce the num- 
ber of open saloons in this way and to admit to license only those 
places which have a clear record in the: matter of obeying the 
laws and keeping good order, the reform has been effected. As 
in our own city, there has been a vast deal of disappointment and 
indignation over the decisions of the Commissioners, and there are 
threats of political consequence to the Republican party, which 
passed the new law and controls their appointment. But “ the 
broth is not eaten as hot as it is cooked,” and, as in Philadelphia, 
it will be found that the benefits of the new system are much too 
great to allow of their being sacrificed to individual resentments. 
The Brooks law has obliged even its enemies to praise it. 





NExtT October Connecticut will vote on a Constitutional 
Amendment establishing Prohibition. The lower house of the 
Legislature at first rejected the proposal, although the last Re- 
publican State Convention pledged the party to this step. When 
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it passed the Senate the Assembly reconsidered its action. The 
chances of its getting a majority of votes is very slender. Thanks 
to the overflow from New York city, Connecticut is now the least 
Yankee State in New England, as it also is the least Republican 
in its politics. Asin no Northern State is the Prohibition vote 
equal to the Republican vote, and as the Republicans could not 
carry Connecticut for Mr. Harrison, even with the support of a 
large body of Irish voters, who generally will vote against Prohi- 
bition, there is hardly the smallest likelihood of the State doing 
better for Prohibition than New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island have done this year. 





THE convention of the Theosophists at Chicago notifies us 
that this new sect has been added to the long list of our importa- 
tions of this kind. The most cheerless and hopeless of all the 
creeds known to the world, that which proclaims existence itself 
to be the curse of mankind, and which, while ready to accept mil- 
lions of deities into its pantheon, is in reality atheistic as knowing 
of no absolute being worthy of the name of God,—none that may 
not be plunged to the deepest depths of degradation in his next 
stage of existence,—has found its propagandists in America. No 
doubt there is something in the spirit of our times which fits into 
this dismal creed, and makes possible its acclimatization in the 
Western world of Europe and America. A belief which has 
lasted more than five hundred years longer than Christianity 
must have deep roots in human nature and human experience. 
Buddhism is a confession of the universal misery of the race in 
regard to the deepest needs of its being. It also is a confession 
that even atheism does not exempt menu from the need of a re- 
ligion of some kind, while it does give the religious faculty carte 
blanche to people the regions of the unknown with the most fright- 
ful imaginations about the substratum of existence. 

We observe two striking defects in the proceedings of the 
Convention. The first is that there was no representation of the 
very large body of Buddhists resident in this country,—a body 
which makes very large sacrifices for the maintenance of its re- 
ligion and its worship. We mean the Chinese. The glory of 
Sakyamuni Buddha was his rejection of the Caste system on which 
Brahminism had built up its social system. He did not think 
much of the spiritual capacity of women, and for a time would 
give them no place in his order. But he did insist that men of 
every social class were equally eligible to attain Nirvana, and he 
demanded that his doctrine should be preached in all the dialects 
of India, instead of being shut up in Sanskrit. Are his American 
disciples to be less catholic, or do they yield more to the pressure 
of public prejudices ? 





THE religious Mugwump who criticises the churches every 
Sunday in the New York Tribune volunteers the information that 
while the churches have gained in the matter of suitable architec- 
ture and music, and in greater attention to the weightier matter 
of the law than forms and dogmas, they have lost in the diffusion 
of doubt and speculation, and high ideals have been obscured by 
materialism. Nothing could well be farther from the truth. A 
hundred years ago scepticism was far more widely diffused than 
it now is. When Dr. Channing went to Richmond as a tutor, he 
found that Deism was all but universal among the better class of 
citizens in Virginia. So it was in other parts of the country, and 
what Christianity still held its own among educated men outside 
the clergy was of a formal and lifeless kind, which consisted quite 
as much in antagonism to Paine and Jefferson as in loyalty to any 
kind of creed. Alexander Hamilton was a sceptic in his youth, 
as he said, because it was the social fashion of the times; but he 
ceased to be such when he subjected the claims of Christianity to 
a candid examination. 

It was the religious awakenings of 1801 and 1819 which turned 
the tide in America, and the Christianity of our time, tested by 
any standard which can be applied to it, is more in earnest, more 
solidly assured of its foothold, than at any time since the French 





influence began to break up the old orthodoxy of the early colo- 
nial times, 





THE Republican primary election in the great county of Lan- 
caster, on Saturday, afforded a test of the relative strength of the 
friends of Mr. Magee and Mr. Quay, the result being a defeat and 
discomfiture of the latter. Mr. Cameron’s old followers were on 
the Magee side, and doubtless they understand, if their chief does 
not, that they are fighting for their lives against the Quay reign. 





Mr. PARNELL’s appearance in the witness stand in London 
merely emphasises what has long been well-known to those who 
are familiar with the real character of the Irish movement. He 
stands for the belief that Ireland can secure a reasonable redress 
of her grievances through peaceful agitation and an appeal to the 
British democracy. Ever since 1840 Irish Nationalists have been 
divided into two camps on that question. Mr. O’Connell believed 
as Mr. Parnell does, although the restrictions upon the suffrage at 
that time gave him a much less favorable audience to which to 
appeal. The “Young Ireland” party thought otherwise, and 
broke from the Repeal party for that reason. The Fenian move- 
ment, begun by Irish-American soldiers after our War, was on the 
lines laid down by the Young Ireland leaders. When the Fenian 
uprising proved a fiasco through the utter incompetence of Head- 
Centre Stephens, the Parliamentary party again came to the front 
under the Jeadership of Mr. Isaac Butts. It is to the leadership 
of that movement that Mr. Parnell succeeded, and although there 
has been an understanding on the part of many who contemplated 
a resort to physical force as an ultimatum, to stand aside and 
give Mr. Parnell a chance, yet nothing could be more erroneous 
than to identify him with their party. It is true that in the exist- 
ing condition of things, the two parties are not defined by very 
distinct lines, and that there are many Irishmen who work with 
Mr. Parnell so long as there seems any chance of his success, who 
will be found on the side of forcible separation if he should come 
to the point where it is evident that nothing more is to be ex- 
pected of him. Mr. Parnell, therefore, says nothing but what all 
Irishmen expected him to say, when he emphasises his wish to 
continue Ireland inside the British Empire under the rule of a na- 
tional parliament of her own. It is the blindness of England that 
she does not see that his offer is the only one which could estab- 
lish permanently peaceable relations between the two countries. 
It is very probable that she missed her chance, and Mr. Parnell 
achieved his final failure, in the election of 1886, and that the fu- 
ture is with those who contemplate nothing less than entire and 
forcible separation. 





THE vote (113 to 103) in the British House of Commons to 
censure the government for encouraging drunkenness in India, 
was adopted in a very thin house, as there are 670 members, and 
this vote is that of just a third of the whole. But it is significant 
and well deserved. The English found the Hindoos a singularly 
temperate and abstemious people. For the sake of the revenue 
from excise taxes on the manufacture and sale of arrack and 
other vile alcoholic compounds, the Anglo-Indian government has 
deliberately fostered the use of these things in districts where 
they formerly were unknown. And the wretchedness of the ryot 
under British rule has made him particularly ready to adopt 
these means of temporary escape from his troubles. 

But the original sin of the business lies much farther back. 
In order to promote the consumption of British goods to the ut- 
most the government is forbidden to impose any customs duties 
upon articles England makes for the Indian market, which is the 
same as saying upon any articleimported intoIndia. As the land- 
tax, amounting to the annual rent of the land, levied after Henry 
George’s ideal, is not sufficient for the needs of a government car- 
ried on by English officials on high salaries, the Calcutta author- 
ities are obliged to have recourse to all kinds of indirect taxation 
of the people. This excise on liquors is by no means the worst of 
these. The worst is the salt monopoly, which forces the péople of 
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the interior to eat fish in a half rancid condition, because salt is 
too dear to have it properly cured. 





THE Berlin Conference on the Samoan difficulty opened last 
Monday in an apparently amicable manner. It was reported, but 
since is denied, that the Commissioners of England and Ger- 
many gave assurance that those countries have no secret 
agreement for the division of the Samoan and Tonga islands. 
There has been no friction over Mr. Bates’s presence in the Ameri- 
can Commission, to which Germany was expected to object. In- 
deed that expectation was unreasonable from the first. There is 
no diplomatic right of objection to the character of a special envoy, 
with whom the sovereign of the country in not obliged to sustain 
personal relations. Every country is held free to send as commis- 
sioners the men it regards as most likely to sustain with vigor its 
own view of the case. 





To-MoRROW the third French International Exhibition is to 
be opened in Paris. The most notable fact of the occasion will 
be the absence of the diplomatic representatives of the other Eu- 
ropean Powers. As the Exhibition is associated with the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution, which led to a series of wars in 
which all these Powers arrayed themselves against France, they 
think it inconsistent with their self-respect to take any formal 
part in the festivities. Italy might have made an exception, but 
probably does not care to stand alone. The United States, fortun- 
ately, is under no embarrassment in the matter. We can rejoice 
in all the good to which the Revolution led, without any compro- 
mise of our dignity. The students of history in all countries have 
reached the conclusion that the explosion of 1789-93 was inevita- 
ble, and on the whole beneficial to both France and the rest of 
mankind. But it is too soon to expect diplomats to be philosoph- 
ical in their attitude, as the event occurred only a hundred years 
ago. Yet England managed to send a representative to York- 
town in 18838, without any sacrifice of her dignity, although she 
certainly made a good deal of exertion to prevent the great change 
which culminated at Yorktown. 








REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


NEw YorK. 

i ee Centennial holidays operated to practically suspend busi- 

ness on the Stock Exchange for more than the three days of 
the week during which its doors were closed. There was a gen- 
eral indisposition to do anything in the latter part of last week, 
and business fell off considerably. The general run of traders do 
not care to carry contracts over a long holiday, and as the market 
at this time is purely professional, what they do or do not do 
makes an important item in the aggregate of transactions. There 
is considerable uncertainty manifested as to the immediate course 
of prices. Perhaps the preponderance of sentiment is in favor of 
arise. It is based on the belief that the crops are to be large, 
which is generally a sound foundation to rest on; but in view of 
the disappointment over last season’s corn crop, the feeling is less 
confident or general than it might be. We had the biggest crop 
of corn ever grown in the country, and the railroad managers 
were counting on making large earnings when it should move to 
market. So far it has not moved to any such extent as was ex- 
pected. Prices for the grain have ruled so low that the farmers 
have sold comparatively little. They have partly stored it and 
partly used it for stock feed ; and the corn carrying roads which 
were to pull up their diminished earnings on the haul of the grain 
have had no chance to do so. 

Hence there is some doubt about what the wheat crop will do 
for us if the price of wheat is also to rule low. It is much lower 
now than the farmers of the West and Northwest like to see, and 
the visions of dollar wheat again at Chicago have faded away. 
For a brief while in the winter high hopes were raised that the 
days had come back when the dollar mark would once more be 
the safe basis to buy wheat at in the Chicago market, but when it 
was found that Liverpool persisted in refusing to buy our grain at 
that level, and was able to get apparently inexhaustible supplies 
from other quarters which were thought to have been cleaned out, 
the hopes of the Western farmers were painfully dispelled. ‘ Eng- 


land,” it was said, ‘* will have to come to us before the next crop 
is harvested ;’”’ but here we are on the edge of the next crop with 
vast supplies on hand; and instead of England coming to us at 








our prices we have had to go to her at her prices: hence wheat is 
down to about 85 cents, and the grain growers of the West are 
still complaining against the railroads, and worrying them through 
their State Boards of Railroad Commissioners. The traffic of 
these roads is light, and is expected to continue so until July ; but 
the managers are endeavoring by the severest economies in run- 
ning them to make up in the net earnings the loss in the gross. 
The saving is made to some extent at the cost of the property, and 
wlien the earnings increase by increase of traffic, more money will 
have to be spent in making repairs and bringing the roads up to 
the regulation standard. 

The Reading Company did this when Mr. Corbin took charge. 
To make a great show of net earnings the expenditures were cut 
down to the very lowest figure consistent with doing business at 
all. In this way a surprising exhibit was made. The net earn- 
ings were doubled in a year, but the company is paying for it 
now; and the monthly statements show it conclusively. The 
very bearish feeling in Wall street in regard to Reading stock is 
largely due to these facts. The argument is that the company 
must spend heavily to bring up the condition of the property, and 
it must do it at a time when the coal trade isin badshape. It has 
not helped the bull side to have it understood that in future there 
are no more monthly reports to be made of the earnings of the 
Reading Coal and Iron Company, but only of the Railroad Com- 
pany. The two are practically one concern, and the omission of 
this most important feature from the reports has a bad look. 
Such omissions are never made when there are favorable state- 
ments to be made. At the same time, some uncertainty has got 
into the regular monthly reports of the total anthracite produc- 
tion. It is claimed that this is because the Lehigh Valley Com- 
pany is producing more than its allotted proportion. Of course 
nothing of these unfavorable circumstances passes without getting 
full attention from the bear party, who naturally do their best to 
paint everything in the darkest colors. The severe fight which is 
going on between the two parties of bear and bull in Reading has 
been spoken of before, and it is still proceeding as vigorously as 
ever. It is proper to say also, that the bear party are showing 
some signs of doubt about their position. The opposition seems 
to have been stronger than they had calculated upon. 

In general business there seems little to complain of. A study 
of the reports from the chief centres of trade shows that it is 
sound, and as active as could be expected at this season. The 
iron market is supposed to have struck bottom with the recent 
quotations, and from this an improvement is confidently looked 
for. In the important line of dry goods, the commercial agencies 
report that collections are generally better, which is regarded as 
a good sign for the state of the trade. The circular of the princi- 
pal one of these agencies notes a fact of some importance as bear- 
ing on the state of feeling in commercial circles. ‘It is a fact,” it 
says, ‘‘ worthy of notice that some considerable failures of late 
have produced no disturbance or feeling of apprehension ; and 
while the number of failures has been very large this year, there 
is not the sense of uneasiness which would usually attend such a 
record of disasters.” 








THE SERVITUDE OF THE LEGISLATURE. 


66 HOM do our legislators represent ?” is a question asked 

by The Manufacturer, (Philadelphia), as the caption of 
an article discussing the action of the Legislature at Harrisburg. 
It remarks upon the fact that the sections of the Constitution 
which forbid discrimination in railway charges, and the issue of 
free passes, are not enforced by law, though the Legislature is ex- 
pressly enjoined to pass such legislation, and it finds in the pro- 
cedure of the present session such evidence of wilful disregard of 
the Constitution that it asks,as we have mentioned, who it is that 
the legislators represent. 

Of course, The Manufacturer puts this question in no ignor- 
ance of the correct answer. Its discussion, however, is guarded. 
It steps with caution. It prefers to state the case by way of in- 
terrogatory, leaving its readers’ response to develop the truth. 
The truth is that the ruling force at Harrisburg, now, as for many 
years past, is that of political jobbery, directed by party bosses. 
The revolt of the people in 1882 opened the way for a freer, 
more honest, more honorable course, both in the manage- 
ment of the party, and the procedure of the Legislature. 
But the way opened only for a year or two, and since 1885 the 
hand at Harrisburg has been that of Mr. Quay. It is his 
“ orders” which direct the course of the Legislature. He organ- 
izes it, Senate and House. He dictates the choice of its presiding 
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officers, and supervises the “slate” by which the minor‘officers 
are selected. He revises the lists of the committees, in order that 
their action on legislation shall be subservient and not independ- 
ent. To prevent the possibility that their own conscience and 
judgment might sway the members, and measures might be 
adopted contrary to his plans and interests, the whole system of 
legislative procedure is “ set up ” from the beginning, and the whole 
machinery of the party is employed to make this secure and effec- 
tive,—machinery to which Mr. Harrison added a driving-wheel 
for the present session when he constructed his Cabinet as Mr. 
Quay demanded. 

“Whom do the legislators represent?’’? Whom can they rep- 
resent? Not,—as a rule,—their constituents, the people of Penn- 
sylvania. They find themselves bound fast by the organization 
which is set over them. They find no leaders of force and experi- 
ence to give them direction. The halls at Harrisburg have not 
now a single one of the men who did dare, in 1879, 1881, and 
1888, to insist upon giving a semblance of truth to the now 
dishonored legend upon the State escutcheon. And where are 
they? They have withdrawn from political activity. Mr. Stew- 
art is on the bench. Mr. Lee and Mr. Emery are devoted to their 
private affairs. Mr. Mapes is out of the field. Mr. Wolfe is 
driven out of the party. The attempts which they represented to 
give Pennsylvania a measure of “virtue, liberty, and indepen- 
dence” live only as an example. 

Mr. Carnegie’s address at Harrisburg was intended to pierce 
this pall of degradation and dishonor. But trickery betrayed the 
influence he hoped to have. Mr. Magee proposed to face and fight 
the control which Mr. Quay has in the House. But the power 
gathered against him showed that even an attempt would be 
useless, The Democratic minority,—heroically virtuous and 
honest when out of power,—have found it idle to try even to force 
such measures as this of anti-discrimination toanissue. The Legis- 
lature is “‘set up.” Its powers are absorbed in Quayism. The 
efforts of its independent members are mere beating the air. 

And much of this comes back to Philadelphia. She is largely 
responsible for the Commonwealth’s disgrace and injury, as well 
as for herown. The men whom she sends to Harrisburg go as 
an organized band, under the direction of political ‘‘ bosses.” We 
may turn to The Manufacturer itself for light on this point. It re- 
joices in the defeat of a certain bill, “‘ No. 52,’ in relation to grade 
crossings. But how many Philadelphia Senators voted against 
that measure? How many voted for it? The Mayor had uttered a 
“ vigorous” protest; the bill, The Manufacturer says, was devised 
to stab the business interests of Philadelphia; its passage would 
have disgraced the Legislature by showing that it was ‘the in- 
strument of corporate power.’’ Yet only one Senator from Phila- 
delphia, out of eight, voted against it! and Mr. Cooper, who Mr. 
Quay demands shall be made the Collector of the Port of Phila- 
delphia,—representative of its business interests, and administra- 
tor of the customs laws that may be used to kill its commerce,— 
was most prominent of all in trying to save the bill from defeat. 
Mr. Cooper will perhaps be made Collector of the Port. If so, it 
will be as the result of that very influence which dominates the 
Legislature, and which The Manufacturer pronounces intolerable. 
It will be, too, as the consequence of Philadelphia’s submission to 
the political methods which make bills like “‘ No. 52” possible, 
and give them the chance to draw the knife upon the city’s inter- 
ests. It is this supineness that makes peril. Philadelphia’s cour- 
age and independence need to be shown in action, and not simply 
suggested and stimulated in her trade journals. And when they 
shall be, when the interests which The Manufacturer speaks for 
arouse themselves, they will see that they need to crush out the 
evil coalition of corporate and “boss” jobbery, which makes the 
State’s motto a flaunting lie, and for fifteen years has held the 
Legislature in defiance of its Constitutional oaths. 











THE OKLAHOMA DELUSION. 


is is now more than half a century since Dr. Andrew Reed 

visited this country as the delegate of the English Congrega- 
tional Union, and wrote a valuable book on America and its ec- 
clesiastical and social life. He visited what was then the Far 
West of Southern Ohio and Indiana, and in traversing the coun- 
try on a stage he remarked to the driver that the settlers had got 
their land very cheap at a dollar and a quarter an acre. The 
driver replied that there was more appearance than reality in this 
cheapness, for that when it was considered what hardships and 
privations the settlers of a new country had to endure, it proba- 
bly would be found that no land in this country was so dear as 
that purchased from the public domain. This shrewd remark is 
exactly in the line of the soundest views in political economy. 
No part of Mr. Henry C. Carey’s work in this field is more valua- 
ble than his exposition of the nature of land-value. As he long 
ago showed by both sound reasoning and many instances, it is not 
the natural qualities of any soil which impart to it its power to 
command rent and price, but human labor expended either upon 
that land or upon land in its immediate vicinity. The most fertile 
part of the earth’s surface is the Amazon Valley, and a square 
mile of that valley is worth less in the land-market than an acre 
of the Shenandoah Valley. An acre of Massachusetts land is 
worth seven times as much as an acre in Mississippi, although 
the natural fertility is in about the opposite ratio. Land, like 
everything else, derives its utilities, which constitute it a part of 
human wealth, from human labor. 

The opposite view is that which has controlled the conduct of 
the masses of our settlers on the public domain. The idea that 
in some way the mere possession of land conferred wealth, instead 
of merely conferring the potentiality of wealth, has drawn mil- 
lions across the Atlantic and hundreds of thousands from the older 
States to begin life on a ‘‘ homestead.” In many cases the sons of 
our Eastern farmers have left the old for a new, and always under 
the mistaken idea that the government was conferring a great 
boon on them by letting them have a hundred and sixty acres for 
the cost of survey. A Vermont newspaper mentioned one case in 
which the three sons of a farmer in that State agreed that the old- 
est should take his father’s farm, and the other two with his help 
should strike out for the West. It says that thus far the Vermont 
farm has been feeding the occupants of the other two. 

Partly this land-mirage retains its hold over the masses of 
men because they do not easily realize what they are giving up 
in making their homes in a new country. They are leaving the 
accumulations of past generations behind them. Churches, 
school-houses, public roads, a thousand and one accumulated ad- 
vantages of an older society, seem hardly to enter into the ac- 
count, and some of them are the less felt as losses because the 
people of older settled communities act with great generosity in 
helping to supply many of their wants. The schools and churches 
and colleges of the West are very largely the gift of Eastern phil- 
anthropy, and if the new community had been left to shift for 
itself in these matters, and to educate its own ministers, lawyers, 
and physicians, it might have furnished a sorrowful comment 
upon the argument of Dr. Bushnell’s great discourse, ‘‘ Barbarism 
the first Danger.” Besides this, the West has been subsidized 
from the East in another very important way. Our railroad sys- 
tem, although built mainly by Eastern capital and credit, has 
been managed so as to deprive the East as much as possible of 
the advantages of proximity to great centres of population. The 
rates for the transportation of Western produce have been put 
low, at the expense of the Eastern farmer, who has been obliged 
to pay as much to have his wheat carried a hundred and fifty 
miles, as the Minnesota farmer has to pay for ten times that dis- 
tance. Indeed the railroads have been approaching the principle 
of the Post-Office in their charges, so that we might have ex- 
pected them by-and-by to announce that goods would be carried 

at rates proportional to weight, and irrespective of distance. But 
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the operation of the Inter-State Commerce law cannot but tend to 
deprive the West of the unfair advantage of getting its produce 
carried for ‘‘ what the traffic will bear.” 

The sudden settlement of Oklohoma is the crowning instance 
of this folly of rushing at new land as though it were an agricul- 
tural El Dorado. Already a large proportion of the new settlers 
have made the discovery that there is another side to bargains 
such as they have been making there. Many of them have left 
the territory, and others are going. Not thatit will be aban- 
doned. American grit may be trusted to make the best of a bad 
bargain in this as in many other instances. Exposure to cold and 
malaria, hunger and unwholesome food, and similar Malthusian 
‘“‘ checks” may be expected to thin out the weaklings. Something 
like one-half the Indian tribes transported from the Southern 
States to the Territory died within the first five years after their 
transfer. The white man, in this as in other cases, will prove 
somewhat tougher. But the graves of thousands of these first 
settlers will be the only mark they will leave on the land. 
And the remainder will make out life for years in huts, 
tents and dug-outs, deprived of all the advantages of civilized 
life, to find themselves at the last in possession of farms which 
cost them in labor-price in reclaiming at least as much as a farm 
in the Eastern States would have done. And socially, morally, 
and intellectually they will have suffered through their depriva- 
tion of what really makes life worth living, and they will have 
developed a type of society such as Mr. Howe has described for 
us in his “Story of a Country Town.” 

Economically they will have had reason to believe that land 
is much more like other property than they had been led to sup- 
pose,—that a farm is as much a manufactured article as a ship, 
and a good deal more costly than the prices of the Land 
Office had suggested. They will find that nearness to market is 
quite as important to a farmer as fertility of the soil, and that the 
best that a farmer in a new country can do to bring the soil under 
cultivation is insufficient to make effective use of its most valu- 
able resources. Oklahoma is anything but happily situated as re- 
gards access to the centres to which the farmer must look for his 
customers. It makes its start at a time especially unfavorable for 
new localities far from their market. Its Western rivals were well 
under way before the railroads were called to account for their 
favoritism to the prairie farmer. It begins under the rule of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission. They generally started when 
the foreign market for our produce was sufficient to consume our 
surplus. Unless the failure of the crops in Australia should in- 
crease the demand for our cereuls, there is no likelihood that we 
shall make a better market this year than for some time past. 
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PHILADELPHIA SHIPS FOR THE NEW NAVY. 


ONE of the busiest spots in our busy land is the thousand feet 
or so of Delaware water front, in this city, occupied by the 
ship-yard of William Cramp & Sons. The aa of the yard 
has been perhaps trebled since the elder William Cramp died, 
and it is now beyond dispute the most extensive ship building 
establishment on this continent, while it is surpassed by but 
few abroad. The number of men employed during recent years 
has varied from 1,800 to 2,600 ; though if the men employed on 
the piece work which frequent press of business compels the con- 
cern to put out, be counted, the total would run up above 3,000. 
At the present time there are nine new ships in the yard in 
various stages of construction. Five of these are merchant 
steamers, of from 3,500 to 6,000 tons’ displacement,—one launched, 
one on the stocks, two getting their materials ready, and the 
others in the preliminary stages. But we propose to speak of 
the public ships. There are now four of the vessels of the New 
Navy in the yard, besides the Yorktown, which has just been ac- 
cepted by the Government, and has gone into commission. The 
four are the dynamite torpedo vessel Vesuvius, complete, and 
awaiting only the report on her final gun-trial; the first-rate 
protected cruiser Baltimore, nearly ready for steam-trial ; the 
first-rate protected cruiser Philadelphia on the stocks, nearly 
ready for launching; and the first-rate protected cruiser Newark, 
on the stocks, to be launched soon after the Philadelphia. 
The Vesuvius is so well known tothe public that no detailed 





description of her is necessary. Briefly, she is 242 feet long, 263 
feet beam ; draught, loaded, 9 feet; displaces 810 tons; has twin 
screw, vertical, four-cylinder, triple-expansion engines, weighing 
with water in the boilers, 246 tons, and developing on trial 4,445 
indicated horse-power. This is the greatest proportionate power 
to weight of machinery yet developed in any marine engine. Her 
trial speed was within a fraction of 22 knots—21.646 exactly—as 
a mean of two runs over a 2.54 knots course. This is the maxi- 
mum speed yet attained by any weight-carrying vessel of any 
size; and it is also the greatest speed yet officially reported by an 
authorized board of naval officersanywhere. The principal arma- 
ment of the Vesuvius, as is well-known, consists of three 15-inch 
pneumatic guns, placed abreast in the bow, and capable of pro- 
jecting shells loaded with 600 pounds of dynamite or gelatine at 
ranges exceeding a mile, and lighter loads up to two miles. 
This vessel was built, hull and machinery, from designs and plans 
peenens by Messrs. Cramp, under a contract specially authorized 

y act of Congress. Being a novelty in design, armament, and 
performance, she has attracted more attention doubtless through- 
out the civilized world than any other vessel of war, except, per- 
haps, the original monitor of Ericsson. 

The Baltimore is built from a design by Mr. W. H. White, now 
Director of Naval Construction, British Navy, and procured by 
Secretary Whitney in 1886. The Baltimore is a vessel 335 feet 
long, over all; 315 feet “‘ between perpendiculars”; 48} feet ex- 
ternal beam; 19} feet mean load draught, and displaces at that 
draught, 4,400 tons. She is provided with a protective deck 
throughout her entire length, four inches thick on the slopes and 
two and one-half inches on the flat. The protective power of 
these four-inch slopes is calculated to be equal to that of 10 inches 
of vertical side-armor, so that the Baltimore, so far as her vital 
parts, motive power, coal bunkers, magazines, and fighting stores 
are concerned, is to all intents and purposes an armored cruiser 
in everything except protection to her guns against heavy shot; 
these being “ shielded ” only with segmental gun-shields of suffi- 
cient weight to deflect machine-gun and rapid-fire projectiles. 

The motive machinery of the Baltimore consists of two hori- 
zontal, direct-acting, three cylinder triple-expansion engines, 
driving twin screws, and guaranteed to develop 9,000 collective 
indicated horse-power. Her armament is to be four eight-inch 
breech-loading steel rifles, mounted on “sponsons,” two on the 
top gallant forecastle and two on the poop deck, each pair train- 
ing from direct forward or aft to about 60 degrees fore or abaft 
the beam as the case may be; six six-inch breech loading steel 
rifles mounted on “sponsons’ in broadside, three on a side, and 
training to fire through an arc of over 180 degrees forward and 
aft; together with a considerable number of revolving cannon and 
rapid firing guns, and tubes for launching locomotive torpedoes— 
presumably of the Howell type. The complement—or number 
of the crew—of the Baltimore is not yet fully decided, the appro- 
priate Bureau of the Navy Department having now under consid- 
eration a comprehensive reassignment of ratings and duties on 
board ship, to meet the altered requirements of modern men-of- 
war. But it is believed that, in view of the great power of her 
motive machinery and the consequent large fire-room force re- 
quired, the Baltimore’s complement cannot fall short of 420 to 440 
of all ranks and ratings. 

As previously remarked, the Baltimore is now nearly ready 
for her official steam-trial. In a few days the builders will take 
her out to sea for the usual preliminary trials, under their own 
command and with their own fire-room, engine-room and navi- 
gating foree; and, in accordance with their custom, she will be 
offered for official trial only when they have thoroughly “ put her 
through her aye 

The Philadelphia, which is nearly ready to launch, is a vessel 
of the same dimensions as the Baltimore, but with important mod- 
ifications of deck-plan, battery-plan and rig, suggested by Cramp 
& Sons, and powered with motive machinery designed by them. 
She differs from the Baltimore as follows: First, in mounting a 
main battery of twelve six-inch rifles, of which four fire straight 
ahead, and four straight astern, with three in each broadside; second, 
in being rigged with light three-masted schooner rig, without head 
booms; third, in carrying the poop deck further forward, in order 
to give more commodious cabin quarters under that deck ; fourth, 
in being more powerfully engined, in order to insure the speed of 
19 knots guaranteed in the contract. It is the general opinion of 
naval experts that the modifications of the Baltimore's design de- 
veloped in the Philadelphia will result in the most effective and 
powerful first-rate protected cruiser produced in our new navy; 
and that, if any type is extensively duplicated, it will be hers. A 
view of her hull as it rests on the stocks presents a long, rakish, 
beautifully-sheered vessel, of perfect underwater lines; while the 
removal of the large “ sponsons” from the forecastle and poop 
decks will give her, when in the water, a much more attractive 
sweep of side than that of the Baltimore, as she shows up in the 
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water, alongside her wharf. The contract for the Philadelphia 
provides for a premium of $50,000 for every quarter-knot in ex- 
cess of the guarantee of nineteen knots. And as the contract re- 
quires that the guaranteed speed shall be measured as a mean of 
a four-hour run,—conditions greatly more severe than ever before 
exacted by other governments under similar circumstances,—it will 
be seen that the Cramp Brothers will have to richly earn any pre- 
miums which they may receive. 

The Newark, as to her hull, is a design of the Navy Depart- 
ment. She is a vessel of the same rate as the Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia, but of about 320 tons less displacement. Her principal 
dimensions are: 310 feet long on load water-line; extreme beam, 
49 feet 14 inches. Draught mean, about 18 feet. Displacement 
at normal load draught, 4,083 tons. Her protective deck is some- 
what lighter than those of the other ships, being 3 inches on the 
slopes and 2 inches on the flat. Her main battery consists of six 
six-inch breech loading rifles, all on one deck, of which four fire 
ahead and four aft on a line with the keel, the two forward pairs 
of guns converging some six hundred feet ahead, and the after 
pairs about the same distance astern. Her secondary battery of 
machine and rapid fire guns is similar to those of the other ships. 
The Newark has considerable more sail-power than the others, be- 
ing designed for a bark-rig, without head-booms; which is about 
3-5 sail power. 

The motive-machinery of the Newark is designed by her 
builders. It consists of two horizontal, direct-acting, three-cylin- 
der, triple-expansion engines, driving twin screws, and guaran- 
teed to develop 8,500 indicated horse-power. The contracts for 
the Newark and Baltimore provide for premiums of $100 for every 
unit of indicated horse-power developed in excess of the guaran- 
tee. The fittings and general equipment of all these vessels is 
very elaborate, embracing every device that modern skill and in- 
genuity adapts to the uses of naval warfare. They are lighted 
throughout by electricity, are artificially ventilated in every part, 
their boiler-furnaces are provided with blowers for forced- 
draught. They have steam steering-gear of the most approved 
type and many other improved mechanical appliances. The ma- 
terial of their construction is mild steel of the best range of qual- 
ities ever yet attained. 

There are two more gunboats building on the Delaware, at 
the Chester yard. They are named the Concord and the Benning- 
ton. They are duplicates of the Yorktown,—230 feet long, 36 feet 
beam, displacement in sea-going trim, 1,700 tons,—and their arma- 
ment, if the same as hers,will be six six-inch breach-loading rifles, 
with a proportionate secondary battery, and six tubes for launch- 
ing torpedoes. Counting these, and also the Yorktown, the ships 
of the New Navy building or just finished on the Delaware are: 





Baltimore, 4,400 tons. 9,000 h. p. $1,325,000 
Philadelphia, 4,400 “ 10,000 “ 1,350,000 
Newark, 4,083 ‘ 8,500 “ 1,248,000 
Vesuvius, 800“ 4,445 “ 350,000 
Yorktown, 1,703 ‘“ 3,400 “ 506,000 
Concord, i703 «| 3,300 “ 490,000 
Bennington, 1,703 * 3,300 “ 490,000 

Total, 18,792 tons. 41,945 h. p. $5,759,000 


(The cost of the Yorktown as given includes premiums and 
extras.) 








AN EARLY PENNSYLVANIA POET. 


(jy of the early poets of Pennsylvania was the Reverend Na- 
thaniel Evans. He was born in Philadelphia in 1742, 
and was apprenticed to a business house when old enough, but the 
Muses were too strong in their influence over him to permit of his 
going on in that line. He had spent six years in the old 
Academy, and as it now had become the “ College of Philadel- 
phia,”’ with more advanced instruction in philosophy and the sci- 
ences than were to be had in any other American college, he went 
back to study. The degreeof A. M. was conferred on him at the 
Commencement of 1765; but already, in 1763, ‘A Dialogue and 
Ode on Occasion of the Peace,’ of his composition, had been 
“ performed at the Public Commencement in the College.” It is 
in the conventional style of the age and school of Pope, but by no 
means bad of its kind. Towards its close there is this tribute to 
the king, who was to become the cause or occasion of American 
independence : 
“ Hail! happy Britain, in a Sovereign blest, 

Who deems in kings a virtuous name the best; 

Guardian of right and sacred liberty, 

Rome’s glorious Numa shall be seen in thee ; 

Beneath thy smile fair science shall increase, 

And form one reign of Learning and of Peace. 

E’en we who now attempt the muse’s spell, 

Great George’s kind munificence can tell, 

Tho’ far removed from his illustrious throne, 

Yet have these halls his regal bounty known. 











Thus universal shines the god of day, 
Each land enlight’ning with his genial ray.” 

A footnote explains that the poet is “ alluding to his Majesty’s 
granting and subscribing so graciously to the Brief for the estab- 
lishment of the Colleges of Philadelphia and New York.” 

After receiving his degree, Mr. Evans proceeded to London to 
obtain orders in the English Church, with a view to taking charge 
of an Episcopalian mission then contemplated in Gloucester 
county, N. J. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts accepted him as its missionary and commended him 
to the Bishop of London, Dr. Terrick, who was much pleased with 
his proficiency in literature and theology, and ordained him. At 
that time the diocese of London embraced the whole of the 
American colonies. He returned to Philadelphia, landing the day 
after Christmas, in 1765, having managed to lose his heart to 
one of his fellow-passengers, who fills a prominent place in his 
poems. But he lived less than two years after his return, dying 
October 29th, 1767. His poems were published by subscription in 
1772, the subscribers being from Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Jersey, and England. We notice the names of Francis Hopkin- 
son, Dr. John Morgan, Richard Peters, Jr., Isaiah Thomas, John 
Penn, Benjamin Rittenhouse, Dr. John Rogers of New York, Rev. 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, Nicholas Waln, ‘‘ Mr. Anthony Wayne, East- 
Town, Chester County,” and others of interest. Provost Smith 
does not seem to have subscribed, and the list being imperfect in 
the copy before us, we cannot say whether Franklin did or not. 


THE MYSTERY OF GENIUS. 
LIVIA’S question, ‘‘What kind of man is he?” says Mr. Mar- 
tin W. Cooke in his thoughtful essay on “The Human 
Mystery of Hamlet,” (New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert), is 
the vain query endlessly put by them whose interest is irresist- 
ibly drawn to the haunting personality of the Prince in “ Ham- 
let.” Mr. Cooke would have the answer very clear and unequiy- 
ocal. In Malvolio’s words he replies, ‘‘Why of man kind.” In 
other tragedies, he says, “‘Shakespeare exhibits individual man: 
in this one—Man.” And again: “Areal Macbeth might easily 
be; a real Hamlet never.” Humanity is typified in Hamlet. The 
‘‘ Master Dramatists’ favorite dramatis persona was, not a possi- 
ble Prince, but a Player, acting the part that typifies Humanity, 
in a play that sets forth man’s spiritual life in worldly conditions 
under pressure of the law of the Supernatural.” Portia’s happy 
phrase is borrowed to sav, in a word, that Hamlet ‘is every man 
and no man.” 

It may very easily be that many of us never doubted the part 
of every man in this man, and yet are without conviction of diffi- 
culty in conceiving that the dramatist could have used a man for 
every man quite as well as a no man or a “type.” Yes, even, that 
he, after the simple and lazy fashion of dramatists and authors of 
weight, may have found it easier to use as much of a man as he 
wanted than to cook up a brand new no man to serve as a type. 
The result, in case he be conceived to have made his hero in this 
difficult and direct fashion, very naturally being a character so 
true to the life and also so true to the idea to be put in it or found 
in it—either, or both—that any man and all men might say with 
Hazlitt—‘‘ We are Hamlet,” while the student of human develop- 
ment and tendencies might add—“ Here is Shakespeare thinking 
anew the world-old thoughts and embodying again in wondrous 
fashion a deep-lying human mythos.” 

In this dainty volume Mr, Cooke has told the story of 
his view of “Hamlet” both clearly and attractively. Sum- 
marizing the opinions of several generations of commentators he 
characterizes the contradictory theories of those who discuss the 
“ecstasy” which Hamlet and Shakespeare are so “cunning in,” 
as a war that would flatten into a perfect peace if it would but be 
seen how this particular theory reconciles the difficulties on either 
side. Thus is it the fate of a work of genius, like life itself, to at- 
tract men to seek an explanation, one of the reasons for being 
of poetry, as of life, seeming to be that it may entice men by its 
beautiful significance and power to wreck themselves on an im- 
possible solution of its energy. But the secret principle is inter- 
preted and adapted, not caught. And the gain is not an absolute 
theory to apply outside in criticism, but a clearer insight effected 
within the critic. 

Mr. Cooke’s explanation has brought new light to him. 
Doubtless, then, it may afford a wider glimpse to many others. 
Surely, to all who regard it with any attention it should commend 
itself as an earnest and suggestive commentary on the ever mys- 
tery of “ Hamlet.” But if “ nature abhors a vacuum,” so life and 
Shakespeare abhor the explanation they induce. And even if 
some clue be gained, let us acknowledge that the mystery is but 
pushed a little further back. 

The comparisons drawn between the “‘ Electra” of Euripides 
and the “‘neid” of Virgil and Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet” are to- 
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kens of this deep-rooted mystery. Certainly the forty pages or 
so which Mr. Cooke devotes to “ Suggestive Parallelisms from the 
Elder Poets” contain the most fruitful passages in the volume. 
And,—as Mr. Cooke doubtless felt when he added them to the roll 
of classic and Shakespearian analogies M. Paul Stapfer has been 
the main writer to enrich,—these are but further signs of that 
flowing continuity of the life and thought of humanity which from 
time to time gathers itself together for a new impulse, and uses 
genius as its mouthpiece. CHARLOTTE PORTER. 








DISCREDITED. 


CANNOT think the friends we know no more 

Save by the memories of by-gone days, 

The sacred shrines our stricken hearts upraise, 
Look down upon us from their distant shore, 
And con the record of our failures o’er. 

So much they loved and trusted us always, 

So kindly gave their censure and their praise, 
With Heaven’s bliss were disappointed sore 

If they should know our faithlessness, I ween, 
And in the secret chambers of our hearts 

Behold the wrongs to which our souls are wed ; 
And we, if we knew that no friendly screen 

Shut from their searching gaze our wounds and smarts, 
Had with our dearest longings mingled dread. 


LEwIis DAYTON BURDICK. 
Ozford, N. Y. 








PARIS NOTES: THE DRAMA, LITERATURE, ART. 


Paris, April 19. 

— have been three important theatrical events within the 

past few days: a new piece by M. Jules Lemaitre, the reap- 
pearance of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, and the tirst performance of 
an adaptation of M. Paul Bourget’s novel of “‘ Falsehoods.” With- 
out being a remarkable play, M. Lemaitre’s “ Revoltée” is an ex- 
cellent one for a beginner, and indicates on the part of its author 
special aptitudes for the difficult art of writing for the stage. The 
piece, which is somewhat complicated, is a study of a frivolous 
woman whose character is continually in revolt and who fails to 
appreciate the ardent love of a noble-hearted husband. The 
work abounds in curious details and contains two grand scenes, 
while the characters are finely observed and strongly drawn. The 
construction of the piece shows the author’s inexperience of stage 
technicality, but this defect is one that M. Lemaitre will certainly 
remedy in his future works. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
made her reappearance after long wanderings in various lands, 
in an adaptation of Mr. Philips’s “Asin a Looking Glass.” The 
piece itself did not interest the audience a great deal ; they found 
itrather long and gloomy. The final effect, where Lena poisons 
herself and dies in agony, was the only part of the work that im- 
pressed the spectators, and it is probably this last quarter of an 
hour of powerfully mute play by the celebrated actress that will 
give the piece a certain run. The production of M. 
Paul Bourget’s ‘‘ Mensouges” was an interesting event, owing to 
the popularity of the author and the celebriety of his novel. 
People were curious to see what could be done with a romance 
that is entirely a work of observation and analysis. Other novels 
of a similar character had been cut up into acts and served as spec- 
imens of a new dramatic art that is to revolutionize the stage. M. 
Bourget’s volume had no better success than the other psychologi- 
cal novels that have been dramatized within the past few years. 
The delicate analysis, minute observation, and infinite variety of 
queer details of a certain part of fashionable society, which inter- 
ested the reader of the book, wearied the spectator of the play. 
M. Paul Bourget isa novelist of great talent, but his talent is not 
of the dramatic kind. 


Fremiet’s new statue of Joan of Arc, a plaster cast of which 
is now at the Salon, is to replace his equestrian figure of the Maid 
of Orleans on the Place des Pyramids. The original work is rather 
small and does not realize the ideal of the famous historical per- 
sonage, so the sculptor decided some time ago to remodel his 
heroine, entirely at his own expense. His second work, which is 
larger and more warlike than the old statue, will be cast in bronze 
and put in place after the close of the Salon. 

Delacroix’s “‘ Death of Sardanapalus,” which was painted in 
1827, and sold for $600, has, after several years’ wandering, again 
returned to France. Its last owner was Mr. Duncan, of London, 


whose gallery has been sold piece by piece at private sale during 
the past two years. A few days ago some of the largest pictures 
were sold at the Hotel Drouot, and the “‘ Death of Sardanapalus” 
was among the lot; it was bought by M. Naro for $6,800. The 





same gentleman purchased the “ Eclogue,”’ a masterpiece by Hen- 
ner, the new academician. 


One of the interesting features of the centennial celebration 
is the collection of revolutionary souvenirs, which has just been 
opened in the Floral Pavilion of the Louvre. There are five or 
six thousand objects, consisting of portraits, documents, engrav- 
ings, manuscripts, curiosities, and relics. There are several fine 
pastel portraits of Danton, Bailly, Talleyrand when he was young, 
Vergniaud, Manuel, Marat, La Peletier, Robespierre, Saint-Just, 
and many others of the secondary figures of the last century. 

Mr. Bridgman’s exhibition of pictures at the Volney Club is 
a marked success. He displays three hundred and forty canvases, 
including a hundred or more Algerian and Egyptian scenes, The 
Parisian critics speak highly of this American artist’s work. 

M. Secretan’s gallery is not to be sold. The owner has divided 
his pictures among the most of his creditors, reserving the right of 
buying them back at a fixed epoch, by paying the sums for which 
they are held. If this repurchase does not take place, then the 
gallery can be sold. 


Persons interested in the historical mystery of Louis XVII. 
will find some curious details on the double question of his escape 
from the Temple and his identity with Naundorff in a new vol- 
ume entitled “The Last Legitimate King of France.” 

M. Louis Ulbach, a well-known writer, has just died at the 
age of sixty-seven. In early life he was a journalist and was the 
immediate predecessor of M. Francisque Sarcey as dramatic critic 
of Le Temps. For several years past M. Ulbach devoted himself 
almost wholly to novel writing and literary criticism. He was 
librarian at the Arsenal Library at the time of his death. 

A second series of Flaubert’s “ Correspondence ”’ has just been 
published by Charpentier. 

M. de Vogiié, the latest and youngest of the Academicians, is 
to be received on June 20. 

M. Edouard Rod has been awarded the Jouy prize by the 
French Academy for his recent volume, “ Le Sens de la Vie.” 
(The Meaning of Life.) 


A posthumous volume of Paul de Saint-Victor’s dramatic 
criticisms has appeared ; it contains the articles he wrote about 
Emile Augier and Alexandre Dumas the younger. 

M. Yveling Ram-Baud has just published a little book on 
“* Psychic Force,” for which Sardou has written the preface and 
M. Besnard contributed some curious designs in black and white. 
The object of M. Ram-Baud’s book is to introduce to the French 
public the celebrated English “ medium,” Mr. Eglinton. Sardou’s 
preface is explained by the fact that he has long been interested 
in spiritualism. Mr. Eglinton is soon to visit Paris and give some 
of his materializing experiences, 

Some interesting electrical observations have already been 
made at the summit of the Eiffel tower. It has been found that 
the tower is a marvellous lightning conductor, and that were the 
lightning to strike it, not only would there be no damage done, 
but the visitors themselves would not notice the shock. 

After several long discussions the Academy of Medicine has 
decided to recommend the Prefect of Police to regulate more 
strictly the employment of movable air-tight stoves in the Paris- 
ian apartments. For the past eight years, the use of these portable 
stoves—called, we know not why, American stoves—has largely 
increased, and numerous cases of death have occurred by as- 
phyxia, caused by carelessness or ignorance in the management of 
this method of heating. C. W. 








ART. 


THE VERESTCHAGIN PICTURES AT THE ACADEMY. 


i all reservations and allowances have been made,—and 
a good many have to be made,—it must be admitted that 
the exhibition of the pictures by the Russian artist Verestchagin, 
which opened at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts on 
Thursday, is an event of very unusual importance and interest. 
Not only has no exhibition of equal range and merit ever been 
made here before by any individual artist, but it is probably safe 
to say that no appeal of equal force has ever been made on purely 
artistic grounds to the Philadelphia public; and it is, perhaps, un- 
fortunate that Mr. Verestchagin chooses to supplement this ap- 
peal by another which is made on literary and personal grounds, 
especially if we estimate this latter by such examples as that 
wherein the artist describes his efforts to induce General Skobeleff 
to hang two prisoners in order that he might have an opportunity 
of seeing how a person behaves in this interesting situation—with 
a view, of course, of collecting material for future pictures. And 
the reader is forced to make his choice between regarding this 
story as a fabrication or as an indication of a phase and degree of 
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brutality which looks, to say the least, exceedingly grotesque, 
when contemplated in association with the humanitarian and even 
religious sentiments that are paraded throughout this literary part 
of the entertainment. R ee 

And grotesque in more ways than one this religious element, 
or at least this attempt to treat religious subjects, certainly is. 
Indeed, about the only pictures in the collection that seem to me 
to be positively and inexcusably bad, are those in which the artist 
has aimed to depict some scenes from the life of Christ, (“ The 
Holy Family,” No. 45; “Jesus with John the Baptist on the Jor- 
dan,” No. 46; ‘‘ Jesus in the Desert,” No. 47; “Christ on the Sea 
of Tiberias,” No. 48; “‘The Prophesy,” No. 49; and ‘ A Cruci- 
fixion by the Romans,” No. 91). Nor is it because of their so- 
called realism that these pictures are so unsatisfactory; their 
realism, such as it is, is probably well enough, and one cannot 
help thinking that if a good photograph of the carpenter’s shop at 
Nazareth had been attainable, this picture might have been made 
as interesting as either of the very lovely mosque interiors that 
hang close by. It is not the realism which is at fault; it is the 
absence of the things which are not to be had at the realist’s shop, 
and which he is not strong enough to replace. Your true realist 


is safe only so long as he has his model before him ; when he falls - 


back upon his imagination, he falls fatally. : ; 

Now, if Mr. Verestchagin is anything he is a realist; and it 
certainly needs no exceptional power of vision to see that if it 
had not been for photography his realism, even in the war pic- 
tures, would have cut rather a poor figure. Of the means which 
this has put at his disposal he has made a magnificent use; and 
as his sense of color seems to be wonderfully true and strong, the 
work in which these two elements are the main things are such as 
to leave little to be desired. But, unfortunately, you have got to 
have something else in order to make pictures that shall tell the 
story of Christ’s life among men nineteen hundred years ago. 

On purely technical grounds the pictures are not especially 
interesting, and do not call for any extended discussion. The 
painting, as such, is most of it of rather an elementary charac- 
ter, not unlike the work of hundreds of other immature and only 
partially trained persons who have sought this method of expres- 
sion. Exception must, however, be made in favor of the splendor 
of the coloring, and of the brilliant rendering of certain effects of 
light, as well as of character of a very vigorous kind in the figures 
for which the artist has not had to depend upon his imagination. 
It is hard to see how anything could be much better in its way 
than either the great picture of ‘‘ The Private Mosque in the Pal- 
ace of Delhi,” (No. 61), or the smaller ones of similar subjects, 
(Nos. 51, 53, and 54); nor have I ever seen the most stupendous 
mountain scenery portrayed with so much vigor as it is in the 
large picture of the Himalayas in the largest gallery. 

Besides, Iam by no means sure that even if their technical 
shortcomings were greater than they are, this would detract so 
very much from the impressive character of the pictures, taking 
the collection as a whole; and taken in this way, they certainly 
are impressive in the fullest and truest sense. It is one of the 
well deserved reproaches of modern art that it is too much occu- 
pied with mere technique; it has grown enamored of its own skill 
and absorbed in the conscious parade of its accomplishments ; as 
when an orator is seen to enjoy the sound of his own voice, or a 
dancer to watch her own feet. 

It is absorption of the painter in the mere craftsmanship of 
his profession that is responsible for a vast amount of the trivial- 
ness which, whatever its merits in other respects, few will deny 
does characterize modern art, until subjects become pretexts and 
excuses only, anything being good enough to serve as a theme for 
a picture if it is only hard enough to paint. A sand-bank,a cabbage- 
leaf, the “traps” and ‘ properties ’’ that gather in the studio—no 
matter what, one thing is as good as another, if it only serves to 
show how well we know how to paint! It is against this kind of 
nonsense that serious men everywhere have had to protest most 
earnestly ; and the most enviable reputation that has been won by 
any painter of our day—that of Millet—was earned by this very 
protest. Men like Couture, who declared it to be his highest am- 
bition to paint a white flower against a white background, laughed 
at Millet, of course, and still laugh at any man who sets the pur- 
pose of his appeal above the skill with which he puts his words 
together; who is mastered more by the idea of what he is driving 
at than by the flow of his syllables. But such men can afford to 
be laughed at, because, sooner or later, they are sure of a hearing 
and an approval which will be lasting. j 

And so, if Mr. Verestchagin is not quite so skillful as some 
others in managing his colors, let us remember that there is some- 
thing else in art besides this, after all. To me, at any rate, this is 
very serious and honest work, even where it is weakest as paint- 
ing; and I cannot help entertaining the profoundest respect for 
the spirit in which it seems to me to have been done. What is 
admirable about it is its dead-in-earnest quality—the sense of in- 





tolerance of all pretense and make-believe, and the insistance in 

every place and under all circumstances that nothing isso impres- 

sive and consequently so well worth telling as the truth. 
Whether or not this is the correct view of art and its place 


among human activities is another matter. We may still discuss 
it as we have discussed it long already, without denying to the 
most uncompromising of the realists a place among the artists, 
and a certain dignity to the claim he makes, And, anyhow, it is 
not at all necessary to agree with him in order to admire the spirit 
he displays. Compared with the work of any one of at least a 
dozen contemporary painters whom it would be easy to name, 
most of these pictures would suffer undoubtedly ; but is such a 
comparison fair? and do they not deserve to be judged by them- 
selves and on their own ground? And first let their wide range 
of subject and the versatility of their treatment count for some- 
thing. Here are vast battle-pieces and the quietest of interiors ; 
the devoutest of worshippers, and the most heartless of execu- 
tioners; all kinds of landscape effects, from snow-storms to sun- 
shine; the pomp of the pageant and the pity of neglected suffer- 
ing ;—surely a broad field and one which makes us think of some- 
thing besides brush-work and “ values,”’ 

And in methods, too, a good deal of the same variety and 
breadth exists; indeed, it is the extent of this same variety which 
constitutes the most puzzling thing about the exhibition. How 
in the name of common-sense the man who painted this could 
have produced that? is what the intelligent visitor must ask, from 
the moment he enters until the minute he leaves the Galleries. 
The smaller pictures are, many of them, painted with exquisite 
care and finish; while the large canvases show a boldness and 
breadth of treatmant which is quite as admirable. But this is not 
where the wonder comes in. It comes on seeing how much of the 
work is positively childish; as where the illumination of one part 
of the picture has no sort of connection with that of another part 
of the same picture, as in the “ Crucifixion,” for example, and in 
the ‘Gate of Allah Uddin in Ancient Delhi’ (No. 52), in which, 
also, the figures are as flimsy and unreal as they are substantial 
and alive in most of the others. 

Generally speaking, perhaps the most characteristic thing 
about the execution is the blending of the methods of the impres- 
sionist with the revelations of the camera. Something of this is 
noticeable in nearly all of the pictures which will attract the vis- 
itor by their intrinsic merits; but it is perhaps most conspicuous 
in “The Kremlin” (which Mr. Verestchagin insists shall be 
spelled Kreml), No. 90, an exceedingly brilliant effect, in which 
the glitter and glow of the impressionist’s sunshine is combined 
with the rigid drawing of the photograph. There are limits, how- 
ever, to the advantages of this method, as the -_— picture ‘‘ The 
Pearl Mosque of Agra” (No. 55) shows. Like all these pictures 
of mosques, the lines are obviously those of a photograph, which 
being taken inside the building, suppose a station point too near 
the camera for a proper view of the picture as painted. That is, 
in order to see the coloring to the best advantage, the observer 
must stand at a distance so great as to make the drawing appear 
false. This defect, which is, of course, inherent in the process by 
which these pictures appear to have been made, is apparent in the 
large ‘‘ Private Mosque” already mentioned, but not unpleasantly 
so; and in the small pictures we hardly notice it at ~. 








REVIEWS. 


PROFIT-SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. A Study 
in the Evolution of the Wages System. By Nicholas Paine 
Gilman. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A TREATISE ON CO-OPERATIVE SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
With an Appendix containing Laws, Precedents, and Forms. 
By Seymour Dexter. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

gyre two books represent two phases of the workingman’s 

question. The first deals with the reform of the wages 
method, the second with the wise use of wages when earned. 

Mr. Gilman, like many other students of economic develop- 
ment, regards the system of pure wages as condemned by the ex- 
tent of the friction between employers and employed which ex- 
ists under it, and which threatens to become a source of serious 
social disturbance. Yet he is not an opponent or decrier of the 
wages method as such. He does not join the Socialists or the ad- 
vocates of codperative production in declaring that it is a method 
of slavery for the working classes. He believes it to be the na- 
tural and inevitable product of an industrial evolution, and that 
the wise thing to do with it is to effect such alterations as will di- 
minish social friction and industrial friction toa mimimum. This, 
like Mr. Thornton and many other writers on the labor problem, 
he thinks is best reached by the method devised by M. Leclaire 
in the now famous house-painting and decorating establishment 
in Paris. He finds the historic antecedents of this method in the 
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produce-sharing which was the first mode of remunerating labor, 
and he passes in review the modern instances in which it has been 
tried in Europe and America. These include mines, railroads, 
manufactories, stores, printing-offices, and other industries, into 
all of which this method of profit-sharing has been introduced 
with notable though not always uniform success. The pains-tak- 
ing and exhaustive way in which the facts are gathered from all 
quarters in this part of the book, and the clear and careful man- 
ner in which they are presented to the reader, constitute the high- 
est merit of the book. It makes it the treatise on the subject for 
those who wish to decide for themselves upon the evidence of suc- 
cess and failure. Neither Mr. Sedley Taylor’s well-known treatise 
nor any of the German and French books on the subject can com- 
pare with it in this respect. And Mr. Gilman is careful to put the 
evidence on both sides before his readers. Nowhere else will you 
find such an array of cases in which profit-sharing has been tried 
and abandoned as in the eighth chapter. And due account is had 
of these when the lessons of experience are analyzed in the chap- 
ter following. He has so much confidence in the rightness of the 
principle, and in its ultimate success, that he does nut shrink from 
putting all that can be said of failure and disappointment. And 
the instances of its successful continuance are numerous enough 
to stagger the most adverse critics. In America at the present 
time there are over thirty large establishments which divide a part 
of their earnings with their working people, the oldest being the 
Peacedale cotton mills in Rhode Island, where this was begun by 
Mr. Rowland Hazard, and one of the most notable being the pub- 
lishing house which issues this book. 

Mr. Gilman shows the soundness of his judgment in not look- 
ing for the immediate and general acceptance of this method. He 
infers from the cases of failure that “the prejudice and the big- 
otries of both classes stand in the way of a thorough and fair trial 
of the system in most cases. There is need of a more enlightened 
mind, a clearer judgment, and a better temper among employees 
and employers alike, before profit-sharing can receive the full and 
judicial appreciation by experieuce to which its manifest import- 
ance entitles it. It would be highly irrational to expect at present 
from many masters and many workmen the knowledge, the judg- 
ment, the fairness of mind and spirit, necessary to a complete as- 
certainment of the actual advantages and limitations of profit- 
sharing. It is one of the prime needs of the existing situation 
that the system shall first be attempted by a few for their own ed- 
ucation and the instruction of the great majority, who wait upon 
the experience of the more venturesome minority. The educating 
force of profit-sharing, in bringing both the parties to labor con- 
tracts to a better sense of their rights and duties, is one of the 
chief arguments put forth by its friends. That force has been this 
effectual in many cases, instances, in producing or increasing 
kindly relations between employer and employee, this work has 
already shown.” 

We very strongly sympathize with Mr. Gilman in the belief 
that the time has come to identify more completely the interests 
of the wage-earner and the wage-payer, and that so far as changes 
of method can go, profit-sharing has greater promise of good than 
anything else which has been suggested. But we fear the effect 
of looking for too much from any change of method, when it is 
the change of spirit which is the thing most needed. The friction 
of modern industry has to a great extent a moral root cause, and 
one which is common to both parties. So long as mere gain and 
accumulation is regarded as the measure of success in life, friction 
will continue under any system, and in connection with any 
method. When the idea of success is identified with that of use, 
the friction will begin to pass away. Out of mechanical contriv- 
ance, be they ever so excellent, can come no solution of moral dif- 
ficulties, and the best they can do is to work on the same lines 
with higher forces in the production of harmony. 

Mr. Dexter’s book deals with a much more exactly defined 
field of investigation. It considers the various forms of codpera- 
tive saving institutions which have developed out of the Philadel- 
phia “ building and loan association,” discussing the comparative 
methods of each, and giving preference to that embodied in the 
New York law of 1887 as equally safe and mutually beneficial 
with its rivals, but possessing great advantages in the matter of 
simplicity. He adds an abundance of practical suggestions as to 
the organization and management of such associations under the 
laws of Massachusetts and New York. He agrees with Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn that these associations are destined to attain a volume 
and importance which will dwarf the savings banks of the coun- 
try, and that they possess advantages over these in developing 
habits of thrift. He justly says that they have borne fruit in 


Philadelphia in making our working classes more indifferent to 
papi of Socialists and Anarchists than those of any other city 
of its size. 











HAND-BOOK OF HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL PHTHISISOLOGY. 
Compiled and Arranged by George A. Evans, M.D. 12mo. 
Pp. 295. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

In a collection of well-arranged statistics like the present, 
bearing on a single subject, it is always very tempting to attempt 
to trace some theory to which the columns appear on first sight to 
lend some support. But it has long been a recognized fact with 
the profession that this is especially likely to be misleading in 
drawing conclusions concerning consumption. Almost universally 
present as it has been, both geographically and historically, it pre- 
sents itself for consideration in connection with widely varied 
conditions, with each set of which it seems to have significant re- 
lations, which throw light on its nature and action. But much 
patience and great caution in drawing inferences are necessary if 
one would translate rightly the meaning of these facts, for the 
multiplicity of conditions affecting it make the ‘problem highly 
complicated. Some few general conclusions, however, appear to 
be well established, and any number of striking facts stand out 
from the columns of figures here presented. 

Elevation above the sea-level is one of the most important 
factors. No elevation has been found which is free from consump- 
tion, but the elevated plateaux and high mountain chains show a 
very low rate. Humidity of air seems to have less to do with it 
than is commonly supposed, but humidity of soil is a distinctly 
unfavorable conditiou. Puzzling exceptions, however, occur here, 
as witness Holland, which with a very wet soil, has not a particu- 
larly high death-rate from phthisis. Sedentary occupations pre- 
dispose to it, the lowest rate being found among farmers and fish- 
ermen. In cities the death-rate is higher than in the country, 
which can probably be charged to generally unhygienic condi- 
tions. The mortality among females from this cause is far greater 
than that among males, with this strange complication: the ex- 
cess is all in the deaths between five and thirty-five years of age,— 
from one to five, and from thirty-five years of age onward the mor- 
tality among males is decidedly greater. In the cities the sexes 
are nearer to an equality in this respect than inthe country. An- 
other curious fact shown by statistics is that while in the islands 
in high latitudes near Europe the rate is very low, as in Iceland, 
where phthisis is almost unknown, in similar islands on the Amer- 
ican side the rate is very high. Still another significant fact is the 
extent of the ravages the disease is making among the aborigines 
of the South Pacific, and similar races elsewhere. In many cases 
this seems traceable directly to the influence of civilization or con- 
tact with civilized men. 

Similar facts can be gathered ad lib. from the carefully-ar- 
ranged tables of this book, and the subject is well worth study. 
Dr. Evans has drawn his materials from the U. S. census princi- 
pally for this country, and from foreign compilations for figures 
covering other countries. A translation of a German history of 
the growth of the science is printed as the first chapter, and vari- 
ous excerpts from well-known authorities are massed in the back 
under the chapter heading ‘“ Etiology.”’ Dr. Evans has added 
nothing of his own, but as a careful compilation, which is all his 
book purports to be, it deserves a place among the working li- 
braries of physicians generally. 





THE VIKING. By ElwynA. Barron. Witha preface. By Lau- 

rence Barrett. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 1888. 

Mr. Barron’s play has received from Mr. Laurence Barrett a 
favorable verdict as to its fitness for stage presentation, a compli- 
ment rarely received by the modern author of an heroic play. 
The Viking has life and action, and the story moves along. The 
scene is laid in the tenth century in Norway, but Mr. Barron un- 
flinchingly adheres to all the traditions of Elizabetban tragedy, for 
he pitilessly murders his heroine in the most unnecessary manner 
by a random arrow, just as her lover enters vcitorious, after having 
gone through the full number of perils and adventures to entitle 
him to his bride. Of course the young Viking is equal to the occa- 
sion and being unable to survive his bride, contrives his own 
death in a mock duel. Though usually clear and simple, Mr. 
Barron’s English is occasionally disfigured by very forced or 
archaic expressions, such as, “by my hestihood,” a “tortive 
way,” etc. The play shows a careful study of stage requirements. 





WoMAN’s WILL: A LOovE-PLAY IN Five Acts. With Other 
Poems. By Harry Lyman Koopman. Buffalo: Moulton, 
Wenborne & Co. 1888. 

One cannot be sure that Mr. Koopman is quite serious in his 
‘“‘Love-Play.” The opening scene with “ maidens in white, sing- 
ing and dancing on the green sward,” recalls “* Patience,” and the 
whole of the little drama is not much more rational than that 
master-piece of Gilbert and Sullivan, though decidedly less enter- 
taining. The plot is the very, very, old story of a prince ransom- 
ing his life by roaming over the world for a year to find “ what 
woman most desires.” Though the period of the play seems to be 
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vaguely medizval, the conversation is often amusingly modern in 
turn of phase, as when Egbert, a knight, says to his sister, who 
is jestingly telling him that he will be sure to fall in love with her 
friend—‘‘ Thou ari quite too bad!” and the friend sits at her 
sketching like any young English “ girl of the period.” There is 
an entire lack of harmony between the spirit and the setting of 
the play, and the machinery is sadly time-worn. Mr. Koopman’s 
talent is certainly not strongest in drama, and his four-line epigram 
on Keats is worth the whole of the rest of the volume put to- 
gether : ; 

“‘ His name was writ in water—and the dint 

Of pity froze the fickle waves to flint. 


“ His name was writ in water—and has gone 
To every shore the wide sea touches on.” 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


VOLUME of Miss L. M. Alcott’s fiction has just been re- 
printed by Messrs. Robert Brothers—‘‘ A Modern Mephisto- 
pheles,”—to which is added a short story, “A Whisper in the 
Dark.” The former first appeared in the “ No Name Series,” and 
although it was widely read and admired, it showed so few of the 
characteristics of the writer of “ Little Women” that the secret 
of its authorship was not easily detected. Miss Alcott’s stories 
for the young were so full of bright, every-day life and sound com- 
mon sense it is a little strange that her more artistic efforts dis- 
close a morbid tinge of sentiment, a straining after forced situations, 
and characters unlike real flesh and blood people. Still all her 
work was interesting; and this reprint of her most successful 
novel will, no doubt, give it a fresh lease of popular favor. 





“Essays,” by Henry T. King, (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co.), touch life on many sides, and discuss the various aspects of 
a man’s career from almost a personal point of view. The author 
sums up his experiences, his impressions, his opinions, and he says 
many good and true things. The trouble is, however, that pleas- 
ant as is the task to the writer of disclosing his inmost conscious- 
ness, the reader is apt to find it a twice-told story; since all the 
epigrammatists, satirists, and homilists have been busy ever since 
the world began summing up the lessons of experience and express- 
ing the wisdom of whole generations of men in a single terse phrase, 
But Mr. King disarms the critics by saying in his introduction : 
“As to the lack of form, that arises from the character of my 
work. I am not a professional writer, and if I were I should most 
assuredly starve. My ‘life-work’ is in a different direction. 
Nor can I say I write for an amusement, for it is burdensome for 
me to write. I write because I believe I have something to say, 
The reader may not agree with me in this, but that does not con- 


cern me.” : 





A very handsome little souvenir of the Centenary, “‘ An Out- 
line of the Financial History: of the United States,” is issued ‘ for 
the use of their customers,” and, as we presume, for a wider circle 
of readers, by Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, bankers of New York 
City. The cover is ornamentally engraved by the American Bank 
Note Company, the main feature being the portrait of Washing- 
ton, after Gilbert Stuart, a very admirable piece of engraving. 
The literary contents have been prepared with skill, and justify 
the title: they present a sketch of the principal features of Amer- 
ican finance in the first national century. Due praise is given 
Hamilton, and the great loans of the War time and their treat- 
ment since are intelligently treated. The allusion to the Distribu- 
tion of the Surplus, in 1836, is superficial, and inaccurate. 





Dr. Louis Starr’s ‘‘ Hygiene of the Nursery,” first issued some 
months ago, but not heretofore particularly noticed in these col- 
umns, has met with so favorable a reception that a second edition 
has been prepared by the publishers, Messrs. Blakiston, Son & Co. 
Dr. Starr is a very competent author and editor of medical works 
of this sort, and his present volume is prepared with excellent 
judgment. He describes the ‘‘ features of health ” in infants, the 
rules which should regulate the nursery and its maid, the cloth- 
ing, exercise, and amusements, sleep, bathing, food, etc., of the 
child, while a concluding chapter deals with the emergencies that 
may arise. There are numerous helpful illustrations. 





“Mr. John and his Boys,” by M. L. Wilder, (Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Philadelphia), is a Juvenile of the better 
class, and with a serious interest for older people. The writer is 


one who cannot close his eyes to the wearying problems of life, 
and his evident sympathy with the poor cannot fail to strike a re- 
sponsive chord in many breasts. The little tale is astory of home 
missionary labors; the “ boys”’ are waifs rescued from the great 





social whirl of misery,—rescued, it may be hoped, for continuance 


of good through the influences of their own lives. How far the 
book is founded on fact we have no means of knowing, but there 
— improbable in any part of it, and its lessons are all of 
the best. 





“The Reproach of Annesley,” by Maxweil Grey,(D. Appleton 
& Co.), is a superior novel, though it has not the exceptional merit 
of this author’s “ Silence of Dean Maitland.” In the early story 
Maxwell Grey had a plot and a leading character entirely out of 
the common; here the ground is more conventional, and while 
the book is a good one it will hardly claim a particular share of 
attention. It isa somewhat complicated English family history, 
not necessary here to give in detail, in which what are at one 
time thought to be rascally elements seek to oust the rightful 
heir to a property. Story-telling art is shown in making Edward 
Annesley appear to be this wicked one, when he is not so at all; 
there is, in fact, no villain other than the victim’s own weakness, 
and the “reproach,” in the end, is not laid upon the man once 
thought guilty, but upon him who was thought to be victimized. 
The same morbid tone, we have to note, runs through the book 
which pervaded ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


T is said that Mr. Howells is desirous of writing a novel which 
will take in all kinds of characters to be found in New York, 
—an idea based upon Balzac’s *‘ Comédie Humaine.” Like Balzac, he 
will probably be obliged to make a large number of stories to illus- 
trate his design. 

The Methodist Book Concern declared last year a dividend of 
$100,000, and is in proportion to its capital the most profitable of 
the publishing concerns of America. The profits go largely to the 
support of preachers in non-supporting neighborhoods, 

A biography of Richard Henry Dana is in preparation. The 
author of “Two Years Before the Mast’ was a remarkable man, 
and the story of his career should be interesting and valuable. 


A folio edition de luxe of the works of Hogarth is about to be 
published in Vienna, 

An Episcopal chapel has just been dedicated in Georgia to the 
memory of the poet Paul H. Hayne. It is close by the house in 
which Hayne spent his last years. 

Mr. George O, Seilhamer, of Philadelphia, has just ready a 
second volume of his “ History of the American Theatre.” The 
first volume of this work, treating of the American stage before 
the Revolution, was a surprise to many students of the drama, be- 
cause of the fullness of its record and its evident accuracy. The 
second volume will cover the period of the Revolution, and carry 
the record up to the time of the dissolution and reorganization of 
the old American company in 1792. 

Sarah C. Woolsey, known better as Susan Coolidge, will pub- 
lish, through Roberts Brothers, in the autumn, a new volume of 
poems, entitled ‘‘ A Few More Verses.” 


The New York Mercantile Library will make a creditable 
showing at the Paris Exposition. Librarian W. T. Peoples has 
sent on a number of large, heavy cardboards showing at a glance the 
work of the institution. One of these gives the statistics for the 
last fiscal year, which are as follows: Total number of books in 
the library, 233,681 ; number of persons entitled to use the library, 
5,457 ; total number of books circulated in 1888, 151.3814 volumes. 

The venerable and distinguished Prof. F. A. P. Barnard, 
President of Columbia College, died in New York on the 27th ult., 
aged 80. He was one of the most eminent educators the country 
has produced, and his literary labors were extensive and im- 
portant. 

A biography of the late Earl of Derby is in preparation. It 
is rumored that ‘‘one of the most distinguished members of his 
cabinet” (says the London Publishers’ Circular, but without nam- 
ing him) will contribute various personal reminiscences. 

An English and an American-German admirer of Walt Whit- 
man have cooperated in translating ‘“‘ Leaves of Grass” into Ger- 
man. “Grasholme” is published in a small paper-covered vol- 
ume of 180 pages by Schabelitz of Ziirich, Switzerland, and gives 
those poems which are likely to interest most the Germans and the 
German-Swiss. The American translator is Mr. Karl Nortz, who 
has already turned many American poems into German. His Eng- 
lish collaborator is Mr. T, W. Rolleston. 

Mrs. Fraser, widow of the late Bishop of Manchester, is as- 
sisting in compiling a life of her famous husband, which is de- 
signed for the working men and women of Lancashire. 


John Bright’s last literary work was the revision of a preface 
to a reprint of Jonathan Dymond’s “ War and Christianity.” The 
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book embodies the uncompromising condemnation of war that is 
associated with Bright’s name. 

Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, will shortly issue ‘‘The Jew 
in English Fiction,’ by Rabbi David Philipson, D.D.  Mar- 
lowe, Shakespeare, Cumberland, Scott, Dickens, Disraeli, and 
George Eliot receive attention. 

Roberts Brothers are to publish a posthumous work by “ EI- 
eanor Putnam” (wife of Arlo Bates) called ‘‘A Woodland Woo- 
ing.” Mrs. Bates died young, but had given proof of unusual 
abilities. 

Andrée Hope, author of the powerful tale ‘“‘A Terrible Night,” 
is writing a longer story of Russian life called “‘ Princess Ariane 
Karasonmoff.” 

The Reminiscences of Mr. Sergeant Robinson will be pub- 
lished soon in London. Sergeant Robinson is in his 78th year, 
and as he has kept a diary for 50 years, and has taken shorthand 
notes of all the good things he has heard in Court, an amusing 
store of anecdotes of the English bar and bench may be expected 
from him. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s new book has been announced as a story of 
England and the English colonies, but The Athenzum states now 
that it is an Icelandic romance. That would seem to give Mr. 
Caine a better opportunity. 

Sir William Frazer’s sometime announced volume (J. C. 
Nimmo, London), will have the title, ‘‘ Words on Wellington.” 

Mr. H. Rider Haggard has made publishing arrangements 
for a new story, in which Queen Esther will prominently figure. 
= author has gone to Asia Minor and Persia to study local 
color. 

The first part of the catalogue of the historical library that 
was given to Cornell University by ex-President White is com- 
pleted. It is devoted to “The Protestant Reformation and its 
Forerunners,” and is cempiled by Mr. Burr, who has condensed 
in it a treasure of biographical information. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


A RECENTLY issued circular announces that Mr. Camp pro- 
poses to go ahead energetically with his new juvenile 
weekly, Santa Claus. His stock company, with a capital of $100,- 
000, progresses encouragingly, and it is meant to issue the first 
number in September. The plan, we believe, is to cater for chil- 
dren under the age reached by St. Nicholas, or Harper’s Young 
People, or that marvelous success the Youth’s Companion. 


The third volume of American Notes and Queries begins with 
the issue for this week, and several changes are made with a view 
of increasing its value as a work of reference. The department of 
communications,—almost the vital feature of such a paper,—is sub- 
divided, a column of notices of books and periodicals and a depart- 
ment of books wanted or for exchange is added, and so far as 
practicable, all queries will be answered either editorially or else 
immediately referred to correspondents. The editor is now Mr. 
W. H. Garrison,—Mr..W. S. Walsh having gone to New York. 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Publishing Co., 619 Walnut street.) 

The Old Homestead is the title of an illustrated monthly maga- 
zine of literature and music announced as about to be started in 
Savannah, 

Mr. Edward Roth’s (1135 Pine St., Philadelphia), ‘‘ Complete 
Index to Littell’s Living Age,” (First Hundred Volumes) has just 
finished the fiction and made a beginning on the geographical ar- 
ticles. 

The Judge Publishing Company has nearly finished its eight- 
story building at Fifth Avenue and Sixteenth St., New York. A 
number of artists’ studios are in the plan, and the edifice will be 
one of the completest of the kind anywhere to be found. 

The May number of the English Illustrated Magazine contains 
the opening chapters of a new story by W. Clark Russell, under 
the title “ Of Jenny Harlowe.” Among the illustrated papers of 
the number is, ‘A Peep into the Coal Country,” by G. Blake 
Walker, with illustrations by Margery May. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
WAS THE GUARDS’ NEW YORK TRIP ILLEGAL? 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 


Ae the latest edition of Brightly’s Digest of the 

Laws of Pennsylvania, with Supplement attached (1700 to 
1887) it is not Jawful for any volunteer soldier to leave the com- 
monwealth, as such, unless he shall have been first accepted by 
the Governor of this State, upon a call, under a requisition of the 
President of the United States, made upon the Governor direct 





for troops for the service of the United States, etc. (2160, p. 2,350, 
Sup.) Now, such being the law, I beg to ask whether its provi- 
sions were carried out, in sending our National Guard to New 
York State during the late centennial celebration ? I ask because 
it is reported that the Governor ordered the militia out of the 
State regardless of their volunteering to go or not. 

Now, if such is the fact, even if his Excellency had the Presi- 
dent’s authority as prescribed, he, the Governor, acted illegally, 
unless the clause in our State Law which expressly stipulates that 
the militia of Pennsylvania shall not be taken out of the State 
unless they elect to go, has been repealed. 

Since the breach, if breach there was, occurred in the interest 
of a national glorification and jubilation the offense is venial ; 
but since the principle from which it springs is vicious and latent 
with outrage and oppression to freemen, I, as a freeman, here call 
attention to it that the liberty and freedom gained in the first may 
not be lost to us in the second century of our Republic. 

Philadelphia, May 2. 








CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 


THE AUSTRALIAN NEWSPAPER. 
Prof. Josiah Royce, in Atlantic Monthly. 


As affording a notion of the conditions of Australian life, the 
newspapers of that region are exceptionally valuable; for, espe- 
cially in their weekly editions, they are simply encyclopzedic. 
The stranger at once in his ignorance takes an Australian weekly 
to be intended for use far out in the country, at lonely “ stations,” 
by men who find time, once in a while, to adjust all their relations 
to the universe at one long sitting. The reader of such a weekly 
acts as a sort of father confessor, while the editor spreads out be- 
fore him a general confession of all the sins of mankind, from 
Melbourne horse-races to European complications, in well-classi- 
fied order and in very good language. All the Australasian colo- 
nies are represented in the weekly general summaries ; two or 
three serial novels run their even courses in the few columns al- 
lotted to each ; the endless list of colonial sports, races, cricket- 
matches, foot-ball games, is duly set forth; letters from New 
York, London, Paris, together with pages of telegraphic foreign 
material, prevent the colonial reader from being too much ab- 
sorbed in home affairs; while these home affairs are treated in 
lengthy political summaries, in long editorials, in shorter edito- 
rial notes, in correspondence. Meanwhile, practical interests are 
not forgotten. The farm, the vineyard, cattle raising, and mining, 
are discussed at length by experts. Games, puzzles, essays, book 
reviews, gossip, close the solid feast of some thirty large closely 
printed five-column pages of actual text (exclusive of the adver- 
tisements). Most of our terrible Sunday papers are far outdone 
as to quantity of matter, and, on the whole, as to quality of mat- 
ter as well. None of our weeklies can rival these in encyclopz- 
dic character, in well-edited, many-sided variety of appeal, joined, 
as is here the case, with excellence of workmanship. The only 
objection that our own badly spoiled newspaper reader would 
make would be that all this was too dry for him, and too vast. 
For my own part, since my return from Australia, I have been 
taking one of these fine weeklies regularly, and reading, not all 
of it, but as much as I desired, and with no little profit. I know 
no better means to become acquainted with the drift and the 
forces of Australasian life. 





FICTION AS A TOPIC OF CONVERSATION. 
Emily F. Wheeler, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 

PEOPLE must talk, and no subject is so generally interesting 
as human nature. To women not distinctly intellectual, but in- 
telligent enough to dislike gossip, the new fiction offers a priceless 
field of discussion. Half the pleasure of reading, to some of us, 
is the pleasure of talking it over afterwards with a congenial friend. 
It is gossip without the harm of gossip; and as the ignorant soul 
wonders from day to day what her neighbors are going to do, so 
from month to month we speculate on the action of our favorite 
characters. Were there not many such little circles who followed 
the fortunes of Silas Lapham with a personal sympathy, who dis- 
cussed the behavior of the two families with as keen interest as 
another class of women discuss the behavior of their neighbors ? 
Mr. Howells might not have relished many of the remarks about 
his people; but he could atjleast consider it a tribute to their reality, 
since people do not discuss shadows. And after reading Silas 


Lapham all winter, with what interest, when fate carried two of 
us to Boston in summer, we picked out his house on the “ water- 
side of Beacon,” and, meeting Bromfield Corey in the new Old 
South, excused the shabby gloves which marred his perfection of 
attire, by the reflection that of course the girls were at Mount 
Desert and he had no one to look after him. Howells’s men are 
so much easier to find than his women. 
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NOTABLE CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 
*,*Tesue of the Current Month, unless otherwise noted. 


Public Affairs. 

Mexico and the United States. M. Romero, (Mexican Minister.) North 
Am. Review. 

The Tree of Political Knowledge. Edward Everett Hale. North Am. Re- 
view. 

Use and Abuse of Civil Service Reform. R.R. McMahon. North Am. Re- 
view. 

The Lawyer in National Politics. Frank Gaylord Cook. Atlantic. 

Samoa. [Three Articles.] H. W. Whitaker, George H. Bates, Capt. Henry 
Erben. Century. 


History, Biography, Reminiscence. 

Chapter from my Memoirs. M. de Blowitz (Paris Correspondent London 
Times). Harper's. 

Count Leo Tolstoy Twenty Years Ago. Eugene Schuyler. Scribner's. 

Brandywine, Germantown and Saratoga. John Fiske. Allantic. 

George Washington and Rev. Jonathan Boucher. [Correspondence, 1768- 
98.] Moncure D. Conway. Lippincott’s. 

Washington’s New York Residence in 1789. Anne H. Wharton. 
cott's. 

The Harrisons in History. Ella B. Washington. Mag. Am. History. 

Early Days of a Dramatist. Dion Boucicault. North Am. Review. 

Indiana's First Settlement. (Gen. Geo. Rogers Clark’s Capture of Post 
Vincennes.) Pres. E.O. Bryan. Mag. Am. History. 

Oak Hill: Home of President Monroe. Martha J. Lamb. Mag. Am. History. 

The Civil War in 1863. [Instalment of Life of Lincoln.] Nicolay and Hay. 


Lippin- 


Century. 
Salome Miler. [A German Girl in Slavery in Louisiana.] G. W. Cable. 
Century. 
The Western Soldier. Henry King. Century. 
Social. 


The Lack of Old Homes in America. Chas. Eliot Norton. Scribner's. 

Temperance Legislation: Uses and Limits. Charles Worcester Clark. At- 
lantic. 

Social Life in Russia. 

Peril on the Atlantic. 


The Arts. 
The Dramatic Outlook in America. Brander Matthews. 
The Royal Academy, [British]. F. Grant. Harper's. 
Fiction as a Literary Form. Hamilton W. Mabie. Scribner's. 
Photography. John Trowbridge. Scribner’s. 
How I made my Autograph Album. Edward W. Bok. Lippincoit's. 
Recollections of J. F. Millet. Wyatt Eaton. Century. 
Italian Old Masters: Orcagna. W. J. Stillman. Century. 


Science. 
Diabolism and Hysteria. 
The Strange Markings on Mars. 
Industry. 
Agriculture as a Profession. By James K. Reeve. Harper's. 
The Freight-Car Service. Theodore Voorhees. Scribner's. 
Growth of the Beet-Sugar Industry. A.H.Almy. Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Geography, Travels, Description. 

The Convict Island of Brazil. (Fernando de Noronha.) John C. Brunner. 
Pop. Sci. Mo. 

The Desert of Gobi and the Himalayas. Lieut. F. E. Younghusband. Pop. 
Sci. Mo. 

Reflections after a Wandering Life in Australasia. Josiah Royce. Atlantic. 

Round About Jerusalem. Edward L. Wilson. Century. 

The Monasteries of Ireland. Charles de Kay. Century. 

A Ride Through the Trans-Baikal. George Kennan. Century. 


Sports and Field Science. 
Western Outlook for Sportsmen. Franklin Satterthwaite. Harper’s. 
The Land of the Winonishe. [Salmon Hunting, Lake St. John, Canada.] 
L. M. Yale, and J. G. A. Creighton. Scribner’s. 
A Meadow Mud-Hole. [The Lotus Flower in New Jersey.] By C. C. Ab- 
bott. Harper’s. 
Trotting Horses. H.C. Merwin. Atlantic. 


Vicompte Eugéne Melchoir de Vogiié. Harper's. 
Capt. C. W. Kennedy. North Am. Review. 


Harper's. 


(Part First.) Andrew D. White. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Garrett P. Serviss. Pop. Sci. Mo. 








THE AUTHOR OF “MARGARET KENT.” ! 
MONG the novels of the last few years “‘ The Story of Margaret Kent ” 
A has had a conspicuous place; and the public interest regarding the 
author, whose name appears as “ Henry Hayes” on the title-page of that 





1From the Book Buyer for May. 











striking novel, has been increased by her stories published since then— 
“Sons and Daughters,” “Queen Money,” and “A Daughter of Eve,” the 
last named of whieh was reviewed in the April Book Buyer. 

“Henry Hayes” was the nom de plume of Mrs. Ellen Warner Olney 
Kirk, of Germantown, Pa., the wife of John Foster Kirk, the historian, 
author of “Charles the Bold,’ and editor of the works of W. H. Prescott. 
Mrs. Kirk’s father was Jesse Olney, a Connecticut educator, legislator, and 
author, whose ‘‘Geography and Atlas,” published in 1828, revolutionized 
the methods of teaching the sciences of physical geography and astronomy. 
This work passed through no fewer than ninety-eight editions. For thirty 
years it was a standard authority, and was in use in nearly every public 
school in the United States, millions of copies being sold. Mrs. Kirk’s 
mother is a sister of the late A. S. Barnes, the publisher. 

Mrs. Kirk was born in Southington, Conn., in 1842, but while still a 
child removed to Stratford-on-the-Sound, a place in which, under the name 
of ‘“ High Elms,” a part of the scene of “A Daughter,of Eve” is laid. She 
grew up in a bookish house, and her passion for reading so stirred in her a 
desire to write that by the time she was sixteen she was engaged upon a 
novel. But this was by no means her first attempt of the kind. Her 
scribbling had begun even earlier, and had all the charm of stolen pleasure. 
If detected, she felt terribly at fault. She never dreamed of publishing 
what she wrote, nor did she wish any one to read a line of it. Her delight 
in writing was purely a private, personal enjoyment. 

Mrs. Kirk, however, wrote scarcely anything after she grew up until 
after the death of her father, in 1872, when the impulse returned. In 1875 
a serial story, ‘‘ Love in Idleness,” was accepted for serial publication in 
Lippincott’s Magazine, and this was the definite beginning of Mrs. Kirk’s 
literary career. “Through Winding Ways,” her second novel, was also 
brought out as a serial. This was followed by the publication in the Round- 
Robin Series of ‘A Lesson in Love,” and later came out ‘A Midsummer 
Madness.” ‘The Story of Margaret Kent” (1886) gave her a wide reputa- 
tion, and the author received many inquiries from all parts of the country 
regarding the plot and characters. Many particular incidents have been 
found in this book which seem to coincide with the actual events of an 
actual life. But as many of those incidents were wholly unknown to the 
author when the book was written, the vraisemblance may be seen to be quite 
out of proportion to the actual reality of the case. 

The origin of the story was this. The premature and painful death of 
a richly-endowed woman, of whom Mrs. Kirk had heard a great deal, but 
whom she barely knew, and whom she had never seen in health, brought 
vividly before her mind the possible aspects of a life such as this which had 
been cut off. And with this conception before her Mrs. Kirk wrote the 
first half dozen chapters of ‘“* Margaret Kent.” Then, as the impulse was 
exhausted, and as another piece of work was pressing, she put the novel 
by, and did not look at it again until the following year. By that time she 
had altogether lost what had been at first a powerful imaginative impres- 
sion of a particular person with whom she had no real acquaintance. Mrs. 
Kirk thus went on to finish the novel without the least idea that any reader 
would ever suppose that she was treating of a real person and real inci- 
dents. In fact, as has been said, what have. been considered particular in- 
cidents out of a real life were in several instances pure inventions on the 
author’s part. The novel was finished on the general lines of a short story 
which Mrs. Kirk wrote several years ago, called ‘“ Better Times,” which 
had always struck her as containing the germ of a novel. This resem- 
blance was recognized by many readers of ‘‘ Better Times,” which was re- 
published last autumn with Mrs. Kirk’s other short stories in a volume 
called by that name. 

Mrs. Kirk’s theory of fiction is thus stated. ‘‘I try,” she says, “to de- 
scribe life as I have seen it and known it best. I endeavor to be true, 
above all, in insight into character and motive. Fiction is not history, nor 
is it biography. It is an artistic form for the embodiment of observation of 
and insight into human life. Absolute realism seems to me out of the 
question, as fiction is a joint product of experience and imagination, and 
the characters and their actions thus projected must in one mode or another 
be idealized.” 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

HYGIENE OF THE NuRSERY. By Louis Starr, M.D. (Second Edition). Pp. 
280. $1.00. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 

INDULGENCES IN SPAIN. By Henry Charles Lea. (Reprinted from Vol. I., 
American Church History Society.) Pp. 51. 

A CHURCH AND Her MARtTyrRs. By the Rev. Daniel Van Pelt. 
$1.15. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Mk. JOHN AND His Boys. By M. L. Wilder. Pp. 444, $1.25. Philadel- 

phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

CONFIDENCE IN CHRIST; OR FAITH THAT SAVES. By Rev. O. W. Pitzer. 
Pp. 108. $0.15. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
PROLEGOMENA TO IN MEMORIAM. By Thomas Davidson. With an Index 

tothe Poem. Pp.177. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

LIVING QUESTIONS: STUDIES IN NATURE AND GRACE. By Warren Hatha- 
way. Pp. 365. $1.25. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

MARGERY, (GRED.) A Tale of Old Nuremberg. By Georg Ebers. 
lated by Clara Bell. Two Volumes, 
Gottsberger. 

ALGEBRAIC ANALYSIS. By G. A. Wentworth, A. M., J. A. McLellan, LL.D., 
and J.C. Glashan. PartI. Pp. 418. $1.50. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. By Maxwell Gery. Pp. 308. Paper. $0.50. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A ConcIsE VOCABULARY TO THE First Six Books oF HomER’s IL1ap. By 
Thomas D. Seymour, Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale College. 
Pp. 105. $0.80. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

THE CONSUMPTION OF WEALTH. By Simon N. Palten, Ph. D. (Publications 

of the University of Pennsylvania. Political Economy and rublic Law 

Series, No. 4.) Pp. 70. $0.50. Philadelphia: T.& J. W. Johnson & Co. 


Pp. 336, 


Trans- 
Pp. 279: 300. New York: W.S. 
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DRIFT. 


eps Washington correspondent of the Public Ledger, Major J. M. Carson, 
telegraphs as follows concerning the probable majority in the next 
House of Representatives : 

“ General Clark, Clerk of the House of Representatives, who is charged 
by law with making up the roil of the members elect, has issued a printed 
‘ Unofficial list of members-elect of the House of Representatives of the 
United States.’ This list was prepared since the death of Mr. Townshend 
(Democrat), of Illinois, so that it shows an aggregate of 324, being one short 
of the full membership. Of this number the Republicans are given 164 and 
the Democrats 160. The resignation of Mr. Ryan, (Republican), of Kansas, 
who was recently appointed Minister to Mexico, creates another vacancy, 
and isan offset to that caused by the death of Mr. Townshend. The House 
stands, therefore, as shown by the ‘unofficial’ lists of the Clerk, Republi- 
cans 164, Democrats 161, or 3 majority for the former. These totals include 
the Townshend and Ryan districts,as a Democrat will assuredly be re- 
turned from Illinois and a Republican from Kansas, When the officia) list 
is called by the Clerk in December next it is very likely tostand: Republi- 
cans, 168; Democrats, 162. The three new States will send five members, 
which will increase the aggregate membership of the House to 330.” 





A dispatch from Mr. Smalley in Thursday's New York Tribune is devoted 
to the cross-examination of Mr. Parnell by the Attorney-General, Sir Richard 
Webster, and graphically describes the scene: 


‘‘ He was seated when I first saw him. The judges are merciful, and do 
not keep a witness on his legs while the Attorney-General is reading out his 
interminable extracts from Mr. Patrick Ford’s prolific pen. When the ques- 
tion, based on Mr. Ford’s article, is at last put, Mr. Parnell rises. He is in 
black, nothing white visible but two triangular ends of turned-down collar 
and a pearl scarf-pin in a black satin scarf. The black frock-coat, thrown 
open, shows a heavy double gold chain with gold pencil pendant from it. 
The figure is slender and upright. When its owner chooses his face is the 
face of a man whose enthusiasm for his ends is held in check by a most temper- 
ate judgment in its use of means ; the face of a man with a soul all aflame, and 
abrainallice. Hestands not quite erect, the right hand leaning on the box, 
his head generally a little bent to the left. There is to-day in these pale cheeks 
some faint trace ofcolor. His voice is low in tone, firm, smooth, and alto- 
gether conversational. The accent resembles slightly, very slightly, the very 
marked German accent of the Prince of Wales. Perhapsin Mr. Parnell itisa 
slight lisp or indistinctness of articulation rather than accent. The words 
have to make their way as best they can out through the half-opened lips 
and then through the meshes of a soft, brown mustache. The composure of 
his manner is perfect. The more the Attorney-General storms, the calmer 








grows Mr. Parnell. From the beginning to the end of the day there is 
never a sign of excitement in the Irish leader. His face never flushes, his 
_ never quickens, his brain does its worc in a temperature that is inva- 
riable. 

‘If this be a duel between the Attorney-General and Mr. Parnell, there 
can be no question who gets the best of it thus far. Sir Richard Webster’s 


boisterous impetuosity is no match for Mr. Parnell’s cool suavity of de- 
meanor.” 





The Hartford Courant (Mr. Chas. Dudley Warner?) observes that: “‘ The 
pbrenologists have a job before them in reconciling Tolstoy’s photograph 
(taken twenty years ago, as it appears in the May Scribner) with his well- 
known spiritual character. In this excellent portrait we see an exceedingly 
homely man with a forhead that goes up in a point, large, pointed ears, 
deep-set grey eyes, and protruding lips that his bushy beard does not cover. 
Mr. de Blowitz’s unmistakably faithful photograph is equally unprepossess- 
ing. It is a crafty, ignoble face, with shifting eyes, and a heavy chin and 
throat. A mouth from which plausible falsehoods could easily slip.” 





The Sun has not recently recorded a more interesting bit of geographi- 
cal pews than the announcement, yesterday, of the exploration of the Lo- 
mami tributary of the Congo. This noble river empties into the Congo 
about 125 miles below Stanley Falls, and four years ago Grenfell ascended 
it, steaming almost due south for over 200 miles, passing scores of large na- 
tive villages on the way. The exploration has now been carried a distance of 
503 miles from the mouth of the river,which is found to be about 1-5 mile wide 
from 12 to 18 feet deep, and from its upper course Nyangwe, the great Arab 
market of Central Africa, can be reached by an overland march of 60 miles. 
This means that when the Congo railroad is built travelers from Europe 
can journey by steam to within 250 miles of Lake Tanganyika, avoiding 
by this new waterway the nine cataracts in the Congo between Stanley 
Falls and Nyangwe. Another significant phase of this new discovery is 
that it practically proves the identity of this river with the navigable Lo- 
mami crossed by Cameron about 150 miles south, and the river is probably 
navigable for at least 700 miles, and is the third largest tributary of the 
Congo.—New York Sun. 








CONGESTION oF THE LuNG@s, Inflammation of the Throat,and Difficulty in 
breathing, frequently result from a severe cold. The remedial properties 
combined in Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant are especially designed to break up 
feverish and inflammatory tendencies, remove Constriction of the Throat 
and by bringing about a free expectoration, promote natural respiration and 
speedy cure. A reputation maintained for forty years affords to all a 
guarantee of the practical merit of the remedy. 








TRUST COMPANY. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, 

CUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the po A 

COLLECT I T OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE K ING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 


For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. ht, Alfred Fitler, 


J. Barlow Moorhead, 


Thomas MacKellar, ‘Aaron Fri 
John J. Stadiger, Charles A. 
Clayton French, Joseph Moore, Jr. 


Richard Y. Cook 








DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 








INTERIOR DECORATION. 


508 HILLBORN g 00, 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
FINE FURNITURE 
BEDDING 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 








THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
825-881 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetuat. 


CaPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUR, $1,750,000. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of eve 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLAY ooEW. 
ELRY, DEEDS, ete., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

me .., Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 


The Com also RENTS SAFES INS. 
BURGLAR-PROOF ee prices v: fe 


ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 

vaults for $10. Rooms and d : 

vided for safe-renters. penginncuenadecrineee 
_— OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 


we the Co 
e Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINIST 
TOR and G IAN, and RECEIVES AND Exe 


CUTES TRUSTS of every descri urts 
corporations and individuala. gutanieanibentaies 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Com: 
ny. As additional security, the Company hasa 
trust — of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 


trust or ons. 
as Wil RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President, 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice. President, and in charge of the 


Departmen 
ROBERT PATTERSO 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALD 
EDWARD W. cus, 
GEORGE F. EDWARD T. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THomas DRAKE, 
THomas McKEAn, C. A. GRIscoM, 
Joum 0, BULLITT. 


WILLIAM H. MERRICE, 
JOHN B. GEst, 
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FINE CLOTHING. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 





YOU WILL FIND 
EVERYTHING HIGH 
WITH US 
EXCEPT PRICES. 


That’s the reason why our business 
is growing so rapidly. It’s against 
your interest as well as ours to 
spend your money for a Spring 
Overcoat, a Spring Suit, or a Pair 
of Spring Trousers, without exam- 
ining our London Made Garments. 


Fashion Catalogue and Samples 
Free by mail. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


TAILOR—CLOTHIER—IMPORTER 
1338 Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


RGF-OPPOSITE THE MINT. 








NAVIGATION COMPANY. 








10 MACKINAC 


SUMMER TOURS. 
PaALace STEAMERS. Low RATEs. 
Four Trips per Week Between 


DETROIT, MACKINAC ISLAND 


Petoskey, Sault Ste. Marie, and Lake 
‘Huron Way Ports, 





Every Week Day Between 


DETROIT AND CLEVELAND 


Special Sunday Trips during June, July, August and Sept. 
Double Daily Line Between 


CHICAGO AND ST, JOSEPH, MICH. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 
Rates and Excursion Tickets will be furnished 
by your Ticket Agent, or address 


E. B. WHITCOMB, G. P. A., DETROIT, Micu., 
Detroit and Cleveland Steam Nav. Co, 








The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
135 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 





CAPITAL, FULL ParD, $2,500,000. 
CAPITAL AUTHORIZED, 5,000,000. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Transacts a general Banking Business; Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of active ac- 
counts subject to check. 


Issues Bills of Exchange on Baring Bros. & Co., 
London; Hope & Co., Amsterdam; Heine & Cie., 
Paris; also on Frankfort, Berlin, etc. 

DIRECTORS. 
Wharton Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
John H. Converse, T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 
James 3g re Philip C. Garrett, 
Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Hough. 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 





Tt INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Bills of Exchange, dra on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, etc 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends. 
Coupons, and Interest; also actsas General Financial 
— for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jz., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE 8. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 








INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 





@acravens 





Importers and Manufacturers, beg to announce that 
they have now on view in their Warerooms, 1105 
Chestnut Street, a collection of the newest, 
rarest, and most original stuffs for Curtains, Furni- 
ture Coverings, and Portieres, showing unusual nov- 
elty in coloring and texture. 





1105 CHESTNUT 





WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 














WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies. 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Phila’da, Pa. 








